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“Make no little plans; they have no magic 
to stir men’s blood, and probably themselves 
will not be realized; Make big plans; aim 
high in hope and work, remembering that a 
noble, logical diagram once recorded will 
never die, but long after we are gone will 
be a living thing, asserting itself with ever 
growing insistency.” 

Daniel H. Burnham. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

By Bibb Graves, Governor 

It is with pleasure that I announce the publication of the Alabama 
Historical Quarterly, a magazine of facts about the State from its first 
known history. The magazine will be edited and conducted by the 
Director of the Alabama State Department of Archives and History, 
and printed as other public documents. 

Much of our history lies hidden in early out-of-print books and 
much in unpublished jnanuscripts. More still awaits the labors of the 
historians of our own times. Some of the most.thrilling and picturesque 
incidents already published need re-stating and re-emphasizing through 
modern research methods. 

In old attics are stored trunks, boxes and barrels filled with diaries, 
letters and scrapbooks. In family Bibles are records that should be 
brought to light and preserved. Individuals have materials they will con¬ 
tribute for general information through patriotic reasons. 

On crumbling marble slabs in abandoned burying grounds are in¬ 
scriptions telling the story of the migrations of our pioneer settlers from 
the older states, among them many Revolutionary soldiers and the foun¬ 
ders of the State. Thke sacred records should be rescued before it is too 
late, not only for sentjmental reasons and for genealogical purposes, but 
in many cases to establish evidence leading to the inheritance of estates. 
In the Court Houses of the State are valuable records that are subject 
to loss by fire, deterioration and the vandalism of relic hunters. To pub¬ 
lish and widely distribute this data will be one of the aims of the 
Alabama Historical Quarterly. 

Alabama has given birth to genius in the fields of literature, juris¬ 
prudence, science, statesmanship, invention, the professions, the humani¬ 
ties. The stories of jhe achievements of these men and women will be 
told through the pages of the Alabama Historical Quarterly, not only 

to meet the ends of history, but to inspire coming generations of Ala¬ 
bamians to be worthy of their inheritance. 

There are county and local historical societies doing painstaking 
research work, and at their own expense marking historical sites; 
learned societies laboriously feeling their way through the elusive twi¬ 
light zone of unrecorded history with the hope of eventually making 
valuable discoveries; isolated students longing for an encouraging con¬ 
tact with like-minded men, and all of these without an adequate medium 
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through which the findings of their researches may be given to each 
other and to the world. The Alabama Historical Quarterly will be at 
the service of these students as far ad its limited pages will admit. 

In the collections of the Alabama State Department of Archives 
and History are manuscript materials df the first historical value. These 
will be painstakingly edited and published through this medium. Our 
military archives afford many heroic Chapters yet untold and these will 
be reviewed by specialists and their findings printed here. 

By the perusal of the pages of history we are permitted to glimpse 
the forgotten dreams of the men who have built the noble structure we 
call Our State. It is history that widens the boundaries of our knowl¬ 
edge and gives vigor to our patriotism! It affords me, therefore, pecu- 
lar satisfaction as Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Alabama 
State Department of Archives and History, and as the Chief Executive 
of the State, to authorize the publication of the Alabama Historical 
Quarterly. I do this with the greatest confidence knowing that such a 
publication was one of the constructive plans for the Department’s use¬ 
fulness laid down by the late Dr. Thomas M. Owen, its founder and for 
twenty years its Director. Dr. Owen was a man in whose mind mingled 
the purest sentiments of patriotism with the eminently practical in exe¬ 
cution I feel doubly confident therefore in using authority that has 
come to my hands in bringing to pass the dream of one who saw the 
vision whole and was called to his reward before its fulfillment 
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ALABAMA YELLOW HAMMER 

By Elizabeth Winter Watts 

Alabama Yellow Hammer! 

Miracle of Nature's art, 

Winging into earth's big drama, 

How you've played your feathered part! 

Once you were a gallant pattern 
Of a soldier, debonair; 

Now you are a pompous major 
With a military flair . 

Once you drummed a daring war beat— 
Softly! Spring is on the air— 

Now your “drum-drum," loudly sweet, 
Lures a Flicker Lady Fair. 

Once a silver mist, at dawning, 

Brushed you with Confederate grey; 
Could it be that bullets, spawning, 
Polka-dotted you with spray? 

There's a. scrap of red bandana 
(Memory has a subtle way) 

And perhaps her soft manana 1 
Chose your scarlet scarf one day, 

Chose your wings with yellow lining . . . 
Could they be forever spread 
In a golden benediction 
Over Alabama's dead! 

Alabama Yellow Hammer! 

Was it destiny or fate 

Marking you with beauty, glamour— 

Fitting you to name a State? 

Ere her lovely dream was ended, 

Nature in a fine caprice, 

With your warring colors, blended 
A white patch—the pledge of peace. 

(1) A Spanish word meaning “to-morrow” or sometime in the future, 
ma-nya-na. 


Pronounced 
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RICH ARCHAEOLOGICAL REMAINS OF THE MOUND- 
BUILDERS DISTINGUISH ALABAMA HISTORY 

THE OLDEST BECOMES NEWEST IN INTEREST 

By Marie Bankhead Owen 

# is hi ? hl y appropriate that the first issue of The Alabama His¬ 
torical Quarterly should open its images with a quite new phase of history 
connected with the State’s very oldest historical remains—the group 
of pre-historic mounds at Moupdville. These mounds are located 
on the Warrior River at the juncture of the county lines of Hale 

oosa* twenty in number still remaining, locations of 
another twenty identified and Eventually to be restored. The fact 
that these monuments, laboriously constructed by the mound- 
builders, along with the 200 alcres of land on which they stand, 
have been bought from the property owners by the Natural His¬ 
tory Museum of the State Geological Survey, makes up tne newest 
and most important piece of historical “news” of the moment. 
“Mound Park,” the concrete result of that purchase, is now at¬ 
tracting thousands of visitors and has aroused anew the interest 
of archaeologists all over the world. 

While the presence of thi^ group of mounds has been known 
since the invasion of the white race, and while superficial ex¬ 
cavations have been made by amateurs who left no records and 
who removed such items as thdy found, it remained for representa¬ 
tives of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia to make 
a scientific exploration of the mounds at what was once called 
Carthage but now Moundville. 

The expedition from the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia was led by Dr. Clarence B. Moore 1 and consisted of 
a group of scholars who made a careful record of their investiga¬ 
tions and who, unfortunately for Alabama, carried away to enrich 
the Museum of their Academy, several boat loads of pottery and 
other objects made of shells, istone, copper and clay. The party 
came to Alabama in 1905 and returned to check their first work 
and to complete the explorations two years later. 

Dr. Moore and his associates record in the elaborate report of 
their investigations which was printed with numerous illustrations 

permission to reproduce illustrations, 
this article.—Editor. 


( l ) Dr. Moore has given the Editor 
and any part of his report available I for 
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bamians that the loss to the museums of Alabama was irreparable 
and that legal steps should be taken to regulate further explora¬ 
tions. The Alabama St te Department of Archives and History, 
the official historical agency of the State, was at that time a rela¬ 
tively new department, but Thomas M. Owen, the director, realized 
that the ravages made upon the mounds at Moundville, although 
done in behalf of science, should not again be permitted. Of 
course, to get an effective law passed would at once bring the State 
into conflict with individual property owners. This difficulty was 
realized, but nevertheless Dr. Owen drafted a regulatory bill, 
which w^s introduced by A. H. Carmichael, of the House, and 
after becoming a law was approved by Governor Charles Hender¬ 
son. This bill is as follows: 

AN ACT 

To Provijde for the Preservation of the Aboriginal and Other An¬ 
tiquities, Mounds, Earthworks, Ancient Forts and Graves in 

the State of Alabama. 

Be it enacted, by the Legislature of Alabama: 

1 . That the State of Alabama reserves to itself the exclusive 
right and privilege of exploring, excavating or surveying, through 
its authorized officers, agents or employees, all aboriginal and 
other antiquities, mounds,’ earthworks, ancient or historic forts, 
and burial sites within the State of Alabama, subject to the rights 
of the oryner of the land upon which such antiquities are situated, 
for agricultural, domestic or industrial purposes; and that the 
ownership of the State is hereby expressly declared in any and all 
objects vfhatever which may be found or located therein. 

2. That it is hereby made unlawful for any person not a resi¬ 
dent of jhe State of Alabama, either by himself personally, or 
through ^ny agent or employee, or for any one else acting for such 
person, to explore or excavate any of the remains described in 
section ofie hereof, or to carry or to send away from the State any 
objects -vfhich may be discovered therein, or which may be taken 
therefrom, or found in the vicinity thereof. 

3. That no explorations or excavations shall be made in any 
of such remains without the consent of the owner of the land first 
had. and obtained, and without such work is done in such way as 
not to inlure any crops, houses or improvements on the land ad¬ 
jacent to or forming a part of such remains. 

4. That no explorations or excavations shall be made, which 
will destroy, deface, or permanently injure such remains; and that 
after any such explorations or excavations, they shall be restored to 
the same like condition as before such explorations or excavations 
were made. 
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Dr. Walter B. Jones, Director of the Alabama Museum of Nat¬ 
ural History, led in the successful efforts to raise the money and to 
purchase the site. It is the purpose of Dr. Jones and his official 
associates to develop the place into a park which has already been 
named Mound Park. As proof of the public interest in historical 
remains as soon as the announcement of the purchase of Mound- 
ville was made in the press thousands of visitors from the sur¬ 
rounding country visited the site. 

The Alabama Museum of Natural History has made some ex¬ 
plorations since its purchase of the property. The explorers lo¬ 
cated and removed a number of artifacts. The exploration was 
conducted by Mr. Wm. Holton, Curator of the Museum. Among 
the friends of the museum who made generous contributions for 
the purchase of Mound Park were Temple Tutwiler, Erskine Ram¬ 
say, Lindley C. Morton and Col. R. A. Mitchell. 

A fence will be built around the reservation to exclude vandals 
and curiosity mongers. It is the plan of the Regents of the Museum 
to admit visitors under proper guidance and to improve a roadway 
through the property. Dr. R. J. Griffin, of Moundville, is Chair¬ 
man of the Mound Park Committee and associated with him are 
Temple Tutwiler, of Birmingham; James A. Anderson, of Tusca¬ 
loosa, a member of the Museum staff, and Dr. Walter B. Jones, 
State Geologist. 


Archaeological Discoveries 

It was the belief of Dr. Moore’s party that Moundville was at one 
time an important religious center and that the great mounds with¬ 
in the circle (which are too large, they thought, to have been mere 
domiciliary, or home-sites) were connected with the cults held sacred 
at that place. 

“Prominent among these cults,” Dr. Moore reported, “pre¬ 
sumably, was the worship of the sun. We know from Charlevoix, 
from du Pratz, and from Chevalier Tonti, that the worship of the 
sun still obtained in their time in regions not remote from Mound¬ 
ville, and that the divinity had temples and priests, and that sacred 
fire perpetually burnt as an emblem of the sun. 

“According to Tonti, the sun was the deity most commonly 
adored throughout all that region. 
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To the eastward of Moundville, in earlier times, the cacique 
Vitachuco told the Spaniards under DeSoto that they were ‘sons of 
the devil and not of the sun and moon, our godsand in the Mound¬ 
ville region itself a follower of Tuscaloosa at Mauvila spoke of the 
sun and moon as deities. 

If then, Moundville was a religious center and heliotry was 
prominent among its cults, we would naturally expect the engraved 
designs on the earthenware to bear witness to the fact, since re¬ 
ligion so often finds expression in the art of primitive peoples. 

Let us consider the designs found on both our visits to Mound¬ 
ville, the plumed or horned serpent; the eagle; the woodpecker; 
the six world-‘quartersetc. (’) If we find these to be connected with 
sun-worship elsewLere, it is likely that they had a similar signifi¬ 
cance at Moundville. 

‘ Among the Hopi, back of sun-worship, we generally detect 
sky-god worship—the sun being only a symbol, mask, or shield, not 
the god of the sky or distinct from the sky-god. 

The great horned or plumed serpent is a sky-god, sometimes 
referred to as a sun-god, the sun being a symbol of certain attri¬ 
butes of the sky-god. 

“Near the Hopi pubelo of Walpi, the spring Tawapa, supposed 
to be the home of the plumed serpent, is called the sun-spring. 

“The horned or plumed serpent cult, as a form of sun- and sky- 
worship, was widely distributed in ancient Mexico, as well as 
among the early inhabitants of the Mississippi valley. The plumed 
serpent and symbols probably representing the sun, appear to¬ 
gether on a bottle made by the mound builders of Arkansas. 

“In ancient Mexico Quauhtli, the eagle, was sacred to the sun. 
The sun himself was often called ‘the rising eagle’ instead of his 
more common name, Tonahtiuh, ‘the lord of day.’ 

“We are indebted to Miss H. Newell Wardle, of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, for various references including that which 
Charlevoix makes to two figures of eagles on the roof of the sun- 
temple in the Louisiana-Mississippi region, and which Tonti de¬ 
scribes as ‘a couple of spread eagles which looked towards the Sun.’ 

“Eagles’ feathers are used with discs to represent the sun-god 
among the Hopi of Arizona (Fewkes). Among the Huichol In¬ 
dians, descendants of ancient Mexicans ‘young Mother Eagle’ is 
intimately connected with the cult of the sun, and according to one 

0) In addition to four cardinal points were added above and below_ 

Editor. 
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account, is his mother. Among the same Indians, the giant wood¬ 
pecker (first cousin to our ivory-bill of Moundville) is sacred to the 
sun. 

“We have given elsewhere in this report our reasons for sup¬ 
posing it a possibility that the six world-‘quarters’ of ancient Mex¬ 
ico, and of the present Mexican and Pueblo Indians, were known 
to Moundville and figured on its vases. 

“If.such is the case we cannot connect these directions with 
sun-worship among the Hopi, where the priest makes offering to 
the six world-‘quarters,’ of feathered strings, some of which are 
tied to an emblem representing the sun (Fewkes). 

“In our first report of Moundville we show on a vessel (Figs. 
87, 88) haloed or winged suns, each crossed by an arrow, perhaps 
emblematic of the sun's rays, and possibly indicating the cult of the 
sun. 

“At all events, whatever opinion we may form in regard to the 
cults of prehistoric Moundville—an opinion which must be based 
largely on conjecture—we know the region to have been a most 
interesting one and the inhabitants of Moundville to have figured 
among the foremost in the art of the ancient peoples of what is 
now the United States." 

The Chiefs mound,’which is 57 feet in height and covers at the 
base nearly one and one-half acres, contains cubic contents of earth 
in such quantity that it would have taken 1,000 workers more than 
100 years to erect it, computing daylight hours and considering the 
facilities which were available to the Moundville aboriginal, ac¬ 
cording to one archeologist. 

Prior to the visit of Dr. Moore’s party, a colored man found a 
superb hatchet and handle carved from a solid mass of stone which 
had been highly polished. This hatchet was given to Mr. C. S. 
Price, owner of the land at the time, and it was later obtained by 
the Academy of Natural Sciences. The hatchet was eleven and 
one-half inches in length, with a ring at the end of the handle. 
Several hatchets similar to this have been found in other States, 
notably South Carolina and Arkansas, but the Moundville speci¬ 
men is the most beautiful, “for it leaves nothing to be desired as to 
finish, and a graceful backward curve of the part of the handle 
above the blade." (*) 


O Dr. Moore’s report. 




Monolith 
11.6 inches 



ceremonial hatchet from Moundville 
in length. 
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Another interesting object from Moundville was a sandstone, 
disc which was discovered prior to Dr. Moore’s visit an pre¬ 
sented to Dr. Eugene A. Smith, for the Alabama Natural History 
Museum. These discs, of which a number have been found in the 
Moundville mounds, are almost invariably of stone, some of them 
beautifully engraved or indented with designs and almost always 
containing remnants of paint. The disc that was presented to Dr. 
Smith bears a very graceful design made of two horned rattle 
snakes knotted, forming a circle, near which is the representation 
of an open human hand bearing an eye upon it. This eye as a 
decorative feature occurs very frequently in the decorations of the 
vessels found at Moundville and Dr. Moore expresses the belief that 
it had some religious significance as did also figures of the human 

hand. . 

It was found that the burials at Moundville did not include urn 

burials and that the average skeleton found was as a general rule 

lving at full length on the back. 

Dr. Moore reported that the earthenware of Moundville was 
shell-tempered as a rule and that large cooking vessels containe 
coarse shells that showed on the surface. Other ware contained 
shells and the objects were almost invariably covered with a coat¬ 
ing of black more or less highly polished on the outer surface It 
was his belief that this coating was the result of a mixture pu o 
by the potters and burned into the object. This lustrous coating 
was so hard that chemicals had little effect upon it. It was insolu¬ 
ble in alcohol and in ether, was not attacked by acids and slig y 
affected by caustic alkalies. 

The earthenware of Moundville consists of water bot es, 
bowls, and pots. Very few objects were painted, the designs av- 
ing been incised and coated over with black. 

“The largest of the mounds, fifty-seven feet in height, appears 
of great size when viewed from the level ground. Two steep 
caufeways, one at the north, the other at the east, -sen somewhat 
the angle of ascent, which, on the western side is 38 degrees The 
summit plateau, roughly oblong, is 118 feet in width by 149 feet 
length. . . The superficial part of the mound is of yellow clay 

with a small percentage of sand.’ () 


(*)Dr. Moore’s report. 
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One of the interesting things pointed out by Dr. Moore is that 
the swastika appears so often upon the decorations of the pottery 
and other articles found at Moundville. This symbol, the swastika, (’) 
supposed to represent the sun, is the oldest symbol known to man. 

The artistic merit of the potters of the Moundville region is 
well demonstrated in the decoration of the water bottle found 
there and acquired by Dr. Eugene A. Smith for the Natural His- 
ory Museum of the Geological Survey. Around the top of the 
vessel are four designs similar in the main to that on the base. In 
the center 0 f the figure is seen the symbol which is common to 
many of the shell gorgets from Tennessee, and which corresponds 

Chine e se y s m K i° ■ ^ fkg aS Wdl as to the well known 

Lh nese symbol indicating positive and negative or male and fe- 

Mass Te 1 ' ' W ' ° f Peabody Museum > Cambridge, 

ol a bir? v ° P° ints that from this central symbol two heads 

the sMe otmh u'r ** * W °° d P ecker - “tend and that on 

left of th f I 1 " a Symbohc wln & of the bird. On the right and 
t of the central portion are two tails on which appear the svmhol 

° i(u *’symbolic fi " Alt ° ? ; ther -'' Prot - "this is a beau- 

ful symbolic figure and in general workmanship and design it re¬ 
sembles some of the sculptures on bone from the Ohio mounds” 
Other naturalists have identified the bird in this desig-n as the 

of°tI tod sT d P H ker ' The ab0rigiMl ar,ist ^ the tongue 
the bird extended to a somewhat exaggerated degree although 

the thrusting out of the tongue k a 8 £ ree > although 

_ ^ a aabit common to woodpeckers. 

tune”. } IH^a^ro^s, S h^/ng b f our "branches*^/vvhich^^ T meanS “ of good for - 

right angles. It has been used as symbol of welfare^ are bent ’ S enera Hy at 
s.gn appears in a variety of modifications I f fro 4 m a.very early time. The 
of which there are two types, the European and f°! 1 "? eted m a continuous scroll, 
adopted as a sacred symbol of JainisnAnd Rnriam ’ C ar J d . the America. It was 
Japan and Tibet can easily be eEd « hA * lh “ m , and Itb presence in China, 

dka U first mentioned in Ini b feln ,toel B C "f""' Th ' ' 
been a symbol cross as in crossed arms Th* c nt ^ y> C.> and appears to have 
after the third century. iL originaTsivniftan^ 3 , WaS found in ancient Troy 
object of endless speculation Some scholia * S u !J known but it has been the 
which represents, in its so called ferna e aS m^ f" the Swastika a soIar symbol, 
ural circuits of the sun to north and south forIT"' End Actively the nat- 
swastika has also been interpreted as a wi'nK vl/f y T” 6 across the sl T The 
productivity, etc. As a mysdc deskn T/ uLT ’ ^ symbo1 ' and emblem of 
water. The sun and fecundity are its asS0C,ated with «re and with 

beyond that of an ornament becoming a mystic simTswL'il “ had an3 T T® aning 
the Bronze age, and occurs in the Swiss laL u . * ka a P pearecl first in 

coveries of Chantre, it seems to have oriokaln ' T’ but wording to the dis- 
n the historic period it is found t janan Korea" CW ^ ° f , the Caucasus. 
Minor, Greece and its islands Italv Fran**' P* rea ’ ^* na > ,^ lbe b Armenia, Asia 
Britain, North America, in the Indian mounds^M ’ ? ussla * 'Scandinavia, Great 
Adapted from the International Encyclopedia, pp.'7\£j\7° ^ S ° Uth America - 
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Emerging from within the open bill are various symbols, perhaps 
symbolic of bird speech. According to Dr. Moore, the tail of the 
woodpecker when spread is fan-shaped and the individual feathers 
at the extremity are pointed—peculiarities carefully shown by 

the aboriginal ar¬ 
tist. When spread 
the tail of this 
bird is used to 
prop itself up and 
thus steady it at 
its work, a fea¬ 
ture which would 
no doubt strike 
the aboriginal eye 
and thus cause it 
to attach more im¬ 
portance to the 
tail of the wood¬ 
pecker than to its 
wings. 



Decoration, about half size, incised on an earthzvare 
vessel from Moundvitle. Note swastiska on each tail . 


Dr. Moore’s party spent 35 days exploring the mounds at 
Moundville, having with it 13 trained diggers and five scientific 
men to supervise the work. In addition local help was extended as 
necessity required. The method was to sink holes in the mounds 
varying in size to determine if there were burials or artifacts m 
the particular mound or location. These holes were carefully re¬ 
filled at the completion of the work. 

Deposits of small round pebbles evidently used in the rattles 
of the medicine men were found. Strings of pearls attached to gor¬ 
gets which in our time means an ornament suspended from t e 
neck, a lavalier or pendant; a ceremonial axe of copper showing in 
its head decoration the figure of the swastika. Hair ornaments, 
ear plugs from which were suspended strands of beads made from 
bone or pearls, hair ornaments of bone, and of carved shell an 

other ornaments for personal adornment. , , 

One of the burials, officially described as burial No. 3/, showed 
very little remaining of the human body but ornaments with whic 
it had been decorated for burial included anklets and beads of 
wood that were copper coated and studded with pearls. Across> the 
knees was a ceremonial axe of copper. At each wrist was 16 copper 
coated beads similar to the anklets. On the lower part of the breast 
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was a pendant of sheet copper with excised parts forming a swas¬ 
tika and having a triangle cut out from the copper. Below the chin 
were two gorgets of sheet copper, one lying on the other. On one 
was found an eight pointed star within a circle. Below the chin 
was a number of small perforated pearls and parts of several strings 
o pearls. Under the head was a curious object of copper, doubtless 
a air ornament, more than 14 inches in length, flat, pointed at each 
end and about a half inch wide. Among the objects worn by this 
important personage who, perhaps, at one time owned the great 
mound wherein he was buried, was the effigy of a human head 
which lay with the gorgets on the chest and possibly formed a 
center-piece. This interesting little gem, carved from amethist, was 
perforated for attachment. Located in what Dr. Moore indicates 
as Mound C, on his map, was found a skeleton with which had 
been buried so many rich ornaments that the explorer himself con¬ 
cluded that he must have been a chief of great importance. 

In the field surrounding these mounds were found many in¬ 
teresting objects, showing a skill in manufacture and in decoration 

including bowls, pipes, water bottles and containers of various 
shapes and sizes. 

In Mound H, was found a beautiful sheet copper hair orna¬ 
ment, pendants which probably were used as ear plugs or ear bobs 
and other objects. The stone objects consist of dis«, pip", slabs 
and bowls. A copper fish hook was also found. 

One of the objects discovered at Moundville by Dr. Moore’s 
party has attracted great interest among archaeologists and has 
been described as an evidence of the high degree of artistic ad¬ 
vancement among the Moundville aborigines. In speaking of this 
vessel Dr Moore says: “Along side this pipe . . . was what 
seemed to be a sharp fragment of stone. This fragment, when taken 
from its position, proved to be part of the rim of a large bowl from 
w ich projected a beautifully carved arching neck and head of a 
crested duck evidently the drake of the wood duck. Part of the 
crest is missing. Some distance away in the same pit, lying on its 
side just below the surface of the ground, as if it had been removed 
at the tune the skeleton, with which part of it remained, was cut 
off, was the rest of the bowl to which the duck head belonged. On 
t ie side of the bowl opposite the head is the conventional tail usually 
found on vessels of earthenware on which a head is represented. 

ie vessel, the parts of which have been reunited, is 115 
inches in maximum height. The height of the bowl proper is 6.8; 
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Famous stone vase, drake of wood duck, regarded as triumph of ab¬ 
original endeavor. Part of crest broken and missing. 


its diameter is 11.75 inches. The. thickness of the rim, which varies 
slightly, ranges between .25 and .3 of one inch. On the head and 
neck of the duck, on the conventional tail and on the body of the 
vessels, is incised decorations executed with wonderful accuracy, all 
things being considered.” 

Dr. Moore pronounces this duck head bowl as the triumph 
of aboriginal endeavor, the “Portland vase” of prehistoric art in the 
United States. 

He concludes that this beautiful vessel was broken when some 
fresh interment was made by the mound builders as it was the cus¬ 
tom to bury the dead in layers one above the other. On account 
of the hard stone from which the duck bowl is made, probably the 
diorite, the making of the bowl by aboriginal methods must have 
been a task indeed. 

Among other articles discovered at Moundville were pebbles 
and arrowheads of Jasper, prizing implements of bone, drum sticks 
made of the leg bones of the bear, mussel shell ornaments, small 
discs probably used in playing some game, stone chisels with dou¬ 
ble cutting edge and numerous other articles. There are few indi¬ 
cations of any war weapons. The axes were for ceremonial rather 
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than domestic or war purposes and the arrow heads were probably 
used for hunting. 

Dr. Moore returned to Moundville for additional explorations 
in 1907. His report entitled “Moundville Revisted ,, was printed in 
the Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
Vol. 13, and reprinted in a beautifully illustrated edition as was the 
original report of the expedition of 1905. In the report of the sec¬ 
ond visit by the explorers numerous other interesting objects were 
discovered in the mounds and the adjacent fields. 

The swastika was abundantly represented at Moundville; some¬ 
times cut or repousse in copper, and sometimes engraved on earthen¬ 
ware; and doubtless the natives of the Moundville region even used 
this emblem embroidered on fabrics and painted on wood or on 
hide. Ranjel, DeSoto’s Secretary, tells how the great Cacique of 
Tuscaluca (Tuscaloosa), whose home was in the Moundville region, 
had before him always “an Indian of graceful mein holding a para¬ 
sol on a handle, something like a round and very large fly-fan, with 
a cross similar to that of the Knights of the Order of St. John of 
Rhodes in the middle of a black field, and the cross was white.” 

“Though the accounts given by the chroniclers of the DeSoto 
expedition differ as to this banner, I think if we follow the descrip¬ 
tion of Ranjel, an eye witness, it is no hard task to recognize the 
swastika emblazened on the standard of Tuscaluca although there 
is some difference in form between the swastika and the Cross of 
the Knights of St. John yet it is probable, as their cross was white 
on a black ground like that of Tuscaloosa, that Ranjel gave more 
attention to this striking feature than to mere details or shape.”( x ) 

During the second investigation at Moundville Dr. Moore’s 
party found many implements of bone, usually from the deer. Also 
several teeth pierced for suspension, the tines or small prongs of 
deer antlers which were used as arrow heads, knuckle bones of 
deer, and a bone needle with an eye, drum sticks of the leg bones 
of the deer and the bear. 

While the duck bowl of diorite was regarded as the most artis¬ 
tic discovery of the first expedition, a bowl of white sandstone was 
the chief prize of the second expedition. This bowl was broken in 
several places when discovered but the fragments were cemented 
togther making a complete and beautiful whole. Dr. Moore de¬ 
scribes the bowl as four inches in height; diameter with neck and 
tail 13.75 inches; and diameter of bowl 9 inches. 


C) Dr. Moore’s report. 
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Bold of hard, white limestone, fourteen inches in diameter, including 
neck and tail of bird; height, four inches. 


“The material is a hard, white limestone which must have of¬ 
fered considerable resistance to the carver’s tool, though at present 
the surface of the bowl has deteriorated greatly through lapse of 
time, being soft and yellow in color. 

“'pjie vessel which is intended to represent a bird, has the neck 
and head extended from the side of the bowl and running parallel 
with it to unite again with the bowl at the top of the bowl. The 
wings, feathers and claws of the bird are successfully incised on the 
sides of the bowl and on part of the base. The tail projects almost 
at right angles. On account of the beak and the talons naturalists 
have decided that the bird on this bowl was a bird of prey, probably 
the king vulture. 

“This vessel, when snow white and in tact, must have been 
indeed a striking example of aborignal work and worthy of the an¬ 
cient art of Moundville.” (*) 

In Mound D, the explorers found a superb pipe of limestone 
representing an eagle. The pipe was 4.6 inches in length, and re¬ 
garded as a worthy exemplar of the prehistoric art of Moundville. 
The bird is represented on its back, the head swung around to one 
side with the beak open and tongue extended. 

On practically all the palettes or discs, was found remnants of 
red hematite paint and white lead carbonate. These palettes may 
have been used not only in the potters art but for ceremonial pur¬ 
poses. 


(') Dr. Moore’s report. 
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Shell Objects 

Shell objects found, at Moundville by Dr. Moored party were 
as a rule either fragmentary or too indistinct to be of archaelogical 
interest. It was thought by the scientists of the party that if all 
the crumbled remains of shells and copper could be restored to their 
original condition evidences would be found that would contribute 
an important page to the history of prehistoric art in America. Shell 
drinking cups with incised decorations lay in contact with the skull 
of extended skeletons. Lying on the breasts of a skeleton was 
found a superb gorget with incised decorations representing per¬ 
haps the man-eagle, or serrated marking on the neck seemily in¬ 
dicating the eagle. Many burials with shell beads were found, 
some of these globular, and others in spool shapes. With these 
beads were in some instances found pearls per¬ 
forated for stringing. 

The symbol of the open eye found on cop¬ 
per, pottery and stone, is not clearly under¬ 
stood by the explorers. Indeed they are not 
sure whether it is meant to portray the human 
being, a bird or a divinity. It is frequently ac¬ 
companied by the open hand and is found upon 
vessels as well as objects clearly meant for 
ceremonial purposes. Some of the pendants 
carrying this symbol probably represent the 
head of the woodpecker. Many of these bird 
head pendants of sheet copper were decorated 
with the swastika, some of them set with 
pearls. 


duckbill shape, showing 
Moundville eye and 
hand. 



Sheet copper pendant 




ALABAMA! Y ALLERH AMMER! I 

| 

Bv Elizabeth Winston Sheehan 

\ 

A nickname—what makes it stick ? It may aptly describe or be an 
ironical misstatement. It may reveal some moral fault or virtue, some 
mental habit, or some physical shame or glory; but unless it “clicks” it 
must make way for a name that does. The perfect nickname does not 
necessarily carry with it the weight of truth, but is that quick and spon¬ 
taneous flash of wit which brands. A hint of ridicule, that may at first 
bring the flush of anger, is so far softened by the laugh which it evokes 
as to make the sobriquet, often repeated, one to be worn with proud 
distinction. With this pride the State of Alabama acknowledges its 
nickname, “The Yellowhammer State.” 

The euphony achieved by the colloquially spoken “Allerbammer- 
Yallerhammer” is irresistible. Would “Alabama-Yellowhammer” do? 
it would not! And when that company of ninety, 1 2 organized in Hunts¬ 
ville, rode into General Forrest’s camp at Hopkinsville, Kentucky, and 
the keen eyes of Will Arnett caught those multiplied splashes of Caval¬ 
ry yellow on the gray uniforms, his quick tongue flung out, “Aller- 
bammer! Yallerhammer!” According to Mr. John C. Giddens", of 
Leighton, Colbert County, Alabama, Arnett cried out “ Yellowhammer- 
yellowhammer-flicker-flicker-flicker.” The fact remains, however, that 
the name given first to the Huntsville Cavalrymen quickly spread 
throughout the Confederate Army, and so united became the two 
words, “Alabama” and “Yallerhammer” that all Alabama soldiers were 
called “Yallerhammers.” 

Origin oe “The Yellowhammer State” 

Mr. Giddens’ account of the Origin of “The Yellowhammer State” 
which is considered authoritative, is as follows: 

“The term applied to Alabama and the Alabamians originated with 
a Confederate soldier named Will Arnett who belonged to Company A 
of N. B. Forrest’s original regiment at Hopkinsville, Ky., in 1861. 

“When the company from Huntsville, Alabama, the Captain of 
which was Rev. D. C. Kelly, who became one of Forrest’s Majors, and 
which was afterwards commanded by Lieutenant Nance, arrived at 
Hopkinsville, the officers and men were handsomely uniformed and on 


1. —Life of General Natlian Bedford Forrest, by John Allan Wyeth, M.D. 

2. —Original letter in Alabama State Department of Archives and History. 
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the sleeves, collars and tails of their costs were bits of brilliant yellow 
cloth. Forrest’s troops all turned out to receive the Alabamians. As 
they marched past Company A, Will Arnett, who was a great wag, 
cried out at sight of their yellow trimmed coats, ‘Yellowhammer—yel- 
lowhammer—flicker—flicker—flicker.” There was a roar of laughter 
at this apt wit and from that moment the Huntsville soldiers were 
spoken of as the Yellowhammer Company. A term that quickly spread 
throughout the Confederate Army and was applied to the State of Ala¬ 
bama, so today we have the Yellowhammer State. 

Arnett saw of course in the coats of the Huntsville soldiers a 
su .?£ es t* on of the familiar wild bird Yellowhammer. 

1 he above is a true version of the origin of Yellowhammer as 
applied to all Alabama soldiers and to the State. 

John D. Giddens, 
Company C, 

Russell’s Brigade, 
Leighton, Ala.” 

This Confederate Veteran, who died in 1915, was impelled to 
record his personal recollections by reading a different version of the 
origin of the name in a sketch, “The State Bird of Alabama 1 ,” by the 
late John Wallace, Jr., founder of that State Department known now 
as “The Commission of Game and Fisheries.” Anything on the subject 
of birds from Mr. Wallace s pen is worthy of note. He writes: 

“This handsome golden-winged woodpecker, or flicker, is the larg¬ 
est of all woodpeckers, but unlike the rest of his family it feeds to a 
considerable extent on the ground. Its bill, too, is not as blunt, and 
powerful, as those of other woodpeckers. The flicker can, however, 
cut out a cavity in a hard piece of wood and its nesting habits are the 
same as other woodpeckers. The same cavity is often used year after 
year, and in it six or more pure white egges are laid in May. The 
flicker drums on a limb or any resonant substance, and in summer and 
fall, their chief food consists of ants which they find on the ground, 
spearing them down with their long, sticky tongues. They eat also other 
insects that are found on the ground. The flight of the yellowhammer 
is very graceful; a stroke of the powerful wings gives the bird an up¬ 
ward motion, he then falls, rising then after another stroke. When the 
bird is seen nearby, the golden shafts under the wings are very notice- 


1.—Alabama Bird Day Book, 1908. 
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able, and when the bird flies away from an observer, the large white 
spot at the juncture of the tail and body is a characteristic mark. 

“Of all the radiant colored birds of Alabama that should appeal to 
loyal and patriotic hearts, the yellowhammer should enjoy the loftiest 
place iti our love and affection. As the American eagle is the national 
bird of our country, so is the yellowhammer the State bird of Ala¬ 
bama. Have you not watched the grizzled Confederate Veterans at 
their reunions with a feather of the yellowhammer on their coats, his 
wing on their hats and seen the mounted bird himself on the top of the 
staff of bullet torn Confederate battle flags? If you have you have 
wondered why the yollewhammer was so dear to the hearts of the noble 
and gallant sons of the South. The Confederate soldiers acquired the 
name of “Yellowhammer” for the inhabitants of their State during the 
Civil War. 

“As a matter of history it is known that Confederate uniforms be¬ 
came scarce towards the end of the war, therefore in order to provide 
the gallant Confederates with proper clothing, the good women picked 
cotton, carded it into rolls, spun them into thread, wove it on home¬ 
made looms into cloth, and then they were distressed to find that they 
did not have, nor could they procure, the dye with which to color the 
cloth they had made. They deliberated over this vexed question for 
many days, and finally an ingenius dame suggested that hickory bark 
be boiled, and the cloth be dipped into the yellow water that would re¬ 
sult from the boiling process. 

“The happy thought was enthusiastically hailed, and tidings of the 
solution swept the State, and so all the uniforms were made of bright, 
yellow cloth. The coats were made with long tails, and the soldiers 
that wore them, when they ran after the enemy, very much resembled 
the “Yellowhammer,” the bird, that seems to dip through the air so 
gracefully as does the sea gull skip the waves of the opal ocean.” 

So far as is known no museum of the State can boast a Confed¬ 
erate uniform made of bright yellow cloth 1 ; so it seems reasonable to 
believe that in thu sad, but courageous, year of 1864, the women of Mr. 
Wallace’s home town of Huntsville, when refitting their men with gray 
homespun uniforms, resorted to the hickory bark dye to get yellow 
cloth for the regulation Cavalry trimmings. 


1.—If any attic of the State can give up such an unique treasure as an entire 
uniform made of yellow home-dyed cloth, the State Department of Ar¬ 
chives and History will receive it most gratefully and preserve it most 
faithfully forever. 
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Morgan Gilmer's Corps of “Yallerhammers” 

An interesting page in the history of Confederate memorial organ¬ 
izations of the State of Alabama was written by Mr. Morgan S. Gil¬ 
mer with his group of grandchildren of Confederate Veterans, who 
were fondly called “Yallerhammers.” Mr. Gilmer was one of that gal¬ 
lant band of twenty students of the University of Alabama who, in 
1864, joined themselves with twenty-nine other Alabama youths, and 
went into service as “Shockly’s Escort of Cavalry.” 

In the spring of 1905 there would come to the home of Morgan S. 
Gilmer', 302 Alabama Street, in Montgomery, a few little girls for the 
purpose of gathering and stringing the old four o'clock flower that 
grew there in such profusion. This coming together soon grew into the 
formation of the “Four-O-Clock Club.” Mr. Gilmer said that nothing 
in the city life had more impressed him than the disposition to let go the 
grip of traditions, sentiment and customs of the long ago. Life had 
taught him that all reforms to be permanent, must be stamped into 
the hearts and minds of children, so he used his sympathetic contact 
with these seven little girls as an opportunity to plant seeds of patriotism 
and good breeding. 

In October, 1906, when Mr. Gilmer, the Honorary President of 
this club, moved from this four o clock house to one where there were no 
four o'clocks and no room to grow them, the members resolved them¬ 
selves into the “Yallerhammer Club,” and the membership, which might 
now include boys, was enlarged to twenty-six, with the requirement that 
all members of the club except the Charter members should be descend¬ 
ants of Confederate soldiers, and not be over fourteen years of age. 

This club was declared to have a fixed standing among the Con¬ 
federate organizations of the State of Alabama by Dr. Thomas M. 
Owen, Director of the Department of Archives and History; and at 
the annual Reunion of 1910 the “Yallerhammers” were taken into 
organic relation with the Alabama Division of the United Confederate 

Veterans, and designated as “Morgan Gilmer's Corps of Yallerham¬ 
mers.” 


Pledge Last Rites 

At a meeting held under the auspices of Camp Lomax, U. C. V., 
to devise ways and means for securing funds to build a memorial arch 
to its members, the Y allerhammers” pledged the expense of chiseling 
the names of twenty-six Veterans on this arch. In a speech, Annie 

2. The Borning of the “Yaller’’ Hammer Idea, by Morgan S. Gilmer. 
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Hollon Spann, the child representative of the organization, said: “And 
when the last members of Camp Lomax are to be given the solemn 
rites of burial, and there are none left to give them, we promise you 
that it shall be our sacred duty to give to them that same ritual service 
of Camp Lomax that you have given to those who have gone before. 

A Practical Service 

Recognition of the sincere motives of the “Yallerhammers” came at 
Christmas, 1910, when through the generosity of the Montgomery 
Light and Water Power Company, they were allowed to present $10 to 
each of twenty old Veterans in moderate circumstances. It was further¬ 
more announced by the Montgomery Light and Water Power Company 
that, in the name of the “Yallerhammers” they would mark paid what¬ 
ever amount might be due the Company by the members of Camp 
Lomax on the first day of January, 1911. This gift amounted to the 
sum of $1,132.85, and one hundred Confederate Veterans were bene¬ 
ficiaries. 

Tablet to Cadet Corps 

In Morgan Hall at the University of Alabama is a bronze tablet 
thus inscribed: 


IN MEMORIAM PERPETUAM 

Captain Bascom T. Shockly’s Escort Company of Cavalry 
In thb Hour of Their Country's Peril 

Unmindful of Self and Fired Only by Patriotic Devotion 
Bascom T. Shockly and Nineteen Students oe the 

University oe Alabama 

Joined Themselves with Twenty-Nine Other Alabama Youths 
in the Formation oe an Escort Company oe Cavalry 
Which in 1864 Entered the Service oe the 
Confederate States oe America 

They had their first babTism oe Eire on June 24, 1864 

Served eaitheuely with Brig. Gen. Dan Adams as his escort to 
THE CLOSE OE. THE UNEQUAL STRUGGLE OE THE SOUTH EOR 

Seperate State Sovereignty and were parolled 
at Gainesville, Ala., on May 10, 1865 
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Shcckly B asc ° m T., Capt.; Burt, Henry M., 1st Lieut.; Miller, John 
H., 2nd Lieut.; Watkins, John P„ 3rd Lieutenant; Webb, Wm. T., 1st 
Sergt.; Cowan, Thos. E., 2nd Sergt.; Briskell, Thos. J., 3rd Sergt.; 

Scott, David M. C., 4th Sergt. 


Allen, Joseph M. 
Archer, Chas. S. 
Barker, Chas. L. 
Bean, Jas. 

Bender, D. Jule 
Billbry, Geo. W. 
Calloway, Darby M. 
Carson, Shelby C. 
Chadwich, E. S. 
Christian, Wm. G. 
Clopton, Wm. H. 
Collins, J. W. 
Comer, Junius K. 
Crum, Aug. W. 
Crusoe, Chas. W. 
Elgin, Rich’d P. 
Frazer, Nathan H. 
Galloway, A. G. 
Gilmer, Morgan S. 
Hale, C. E. 

Harris, Bayless E. 


Harris, Jas. M. 
Harrison, Jas. T. 
Jones, Wm. Clarence 
Lewis, Wm. T. 
McGraw, Waters 
McLemore, Moses 
Moore, Wm. W. 
Patton, Robert W. 
Perkins, R. Hampden 
Pittman, Jas. F. 
Pitts, P. Henry 
Rivers, Wm. Jones 
Robertson, Wm. I. 
Rosser, Henry 
Sawyer, Thos. 
Stoddard, J. Thos. 
Stroud, Alonzo B. 
Syring, Frank P. 
Watt, Jas. H. 
Weathers, Wm. 

Webb, Lucius D. 


To COMMEMORATE THESE FACTS AND TO PRESERVE THE NAMES OF THESE 
YOUNG HEROES THIS TABEET IS PLACED BY THE MONTGOMERY 

ounty Chapter op Yaelerhammers on the 
Third Day of June, 1914 


May F. Steiner, Chapter Prest. Annie H. Spann, State Prest. 
Wm. Gerard Fowler, Treas. Mary G. Burnett, Trcas. 


Wh.le the Yellowhammer had long been honored and unofficially 
recognized as Alabama’s State bird, it was not until the meeting of the 
egisature of 1927 that it was legally designated as such. Through 
a vo e a en in the public schools of Alabama in 1926, the beautiful 
cardinal was named by the school children as their choice for a State 
bird and the dogwood chosen for a State flower. A bill was introduced 
m the legislature to adopt that bird and that flower, but to this propo- 
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sition a spirited protest was made by the Ladies’ Southern Memorial 
Association of Montgomery. In a letter from a committee of that asso¬ 
ciation, of which at that time the late Mrs. Frank H. Elmore was presi¬ 
dent, the members of Alabama were petitioned to vote unanimously that 
the Yellowhammer be officially designated as the State bird and the 
golden rod as the State flower. “This bird,” they wrote, “wears the 
Alabama colors: crimson at the neck, white on the back, and when in 
flight displays the golden lining of its gray feathered tail and wings.” 

Such an appeal easily brought the passage of the following bill, in¬ 
troduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. Thomas E. Martin, 
of Montgomery County: 

An Act 

To designate the bird commonly called the Yellowhammer as the 

State Bird. 

Be it Enacted by the Legislature of Alabama: 

Sec. 1. That the bird commonly called the Yellowhammer is here¬ 
by designated as the State Bird. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect upon its approval by the 
Governor. 

Approved Sept. 6, 1927. 


THE BALLAD OF THE YELLOWHAMMER 

By Elizabeth Winston Sheehan 

O Grandfather Graybeard, why sit you so still 
When flowers are blooming all over the hill ? 

Get up from your chair and come out in the sun, 

The plowing is over, the planting begun; 

Come! Hasten and warm up your chilly old knees— 
You must hear the flicker’s “drum-drum” in the trees. 

Aye, Son, that I will, for the chill’s in my spine_ 

You’ve no greater vigor of flesh than was mine! 

Nay, stay yet a moment, I must bide a bit 

And rest my old bones till they’re somewhat more fit. 

But harken, my boy, and your granddad will tell 
The story you want, but already know well. 

Quite clearly, my child, I remember that day 
When out of old Huntsville ninety men rode away. 

Our gray coats were touched off with Cavalry yellow 
And shining the arms of each hearty young fellow. 

My shoulder was moist with faint circles of tears 
A dear mother shed while she stifled her fears. 

My young lips were tingling with taste of life’s wine 
Quaffed deep in a kiss from a sweetheart divine. 

he fifer played “Dixie” while marching away, 

The flickers drummed on as they’re drumming today 
Young minds were aglow and young souls were afire ’ 

1 o save our fair South, or with her to expire. 

Our faces set forward, with plenty of pluck 
We sought Bedford Forrest at camp in “Kentuck’.” 

Our good Captain Kelly—a parson, you mind— 

T ^ <<FOrrCSt ’ S Rangers " the be®* we could find, 
n old Hopkinsville, the original troops 

Drew up to receive us with welcoming whoops. 
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We spurred up our horses, rode in with a dash, 

Bright yellow on uniforms making a flash. 

Will Arnett, the gay wag of Company A, 

Dubbed us “Yellowhammers,” yes “Flickers," that day. 
Then “Alabama-Yallerhammer!” shouted the corps, 

And men’s raucus laughter grew into a roar. 

That day in October, the year sixty-one, 

With campaign of “Rangers” but scarcely begun, 

We eagerly waited baptism of fire, 

Our new gray and yellow untouched yet by mire. . . . 
Help me to my couch, Boy, I’ll rest better there, 

A battle is coming, there’s smoke in the air. 

O dear, dear Grandfather, do tell me the rest, 

Of all your war tales I think that one the best; 

How sixty-four found those brave uniforms torn, 

All stained with the weather, not fit to be worn; 

How women to prove their dear men not forgotten, 

Took scraps of raw wool, fleecy bats of white cotton. 

With soft hands they carded it, spun it, wove cloth, 

They boiled hickory bark and strained off the froth; 

They dyed that gray homespun, forgetting their pain, 

That cavalry yellow should flash once again. . . . 

Did your “Yellowhammers” have mud speckled breasts? 
Did caps wear bright feathers as though they were crests ? 

Oh, Grandfather, brandish your old hickory stick, 
Pretend now to lead your men into the thick 
Of the enemy’s lines, with your “Charge to the fore!” 
Dear Grandfather, shall you not charge any more? 

O Grandfather Graybeard, why lie you so still 
When flickers are drumming their call on the hill? 




Portrait of Governor William J. Samford, Presented to Department of Archives 

and History, by Mrs. Samford. 





















































WILLIAM JAMES SAMFORD 

Thirty-First Governor of Alabama 

William James Samford, lawyer and 31st Governor of Alabama, 
showed himself the friend of history and education when he ap¬ 
proved on February 27, 1901, the bill creating the Alabama State 
Department of Archives and History, which had just been passed 
by the Legislature. When the portraits of the Governors of Ala¬ 
bama were hung in one of the upper halls of the Capitol two years 
ago the place of honor was reserved for a portrait of Governor Sam¬ 
ford, because without his approval the present historical agency of 
the State could not have become effective. 

On December 3, 1929, at the solicitation of the Director of the 
Department, a very handsome oil painting of Governor Samford 
was added to the collection through the generosity of Mrs. Sam¬ 
ford. Formal presentation ceremonies were held in the House of 
Representatives in the Capitol. The presentation was made by 
Judge William H. Samford, of the Appellate Court, son of the 
Governor. Two grandsons of the Governor, William J., Jr., and 
Frank P. Samford, Jr., unveiled the picture which was accepted by 
Governor Bibb Graves, on behalf of the Department. A eulogy on 
the private and public life of Governor Samford was made by Judge 
William H. Thomas, an Associate Justice of the Alabama Supreme 

Court. 

Governor William James Samford 1 was born September 16, 
1844, at Greenville, Meriwether County, Ga., and died June 11, 
1901, at Tuscaloosa; son of William Flewellyn and Susan Lewis 
(Dowdell) Samford. He received his education in the private 
schools of Auburn and worked in the mechanical department of a 
newspaper office. He attended the East Alabama Male College, at 
Auburn, now the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and afterwards 
studied at the University of Georgia. In 1862, at the age of seven¬ 
teen years, he enlisted as a private in the Confederate States Army. 
Later he was appointed Sergeant Major, Co. G, 46th Alabama In¬ 
fantry Regiment and served in the Tennessee and Kentucky cam¬ 
paigns. In 1863 he was transferred to Mississippi, having been 
promoted to a Lieutenancy; was captured at the Battle of Baker s 
Creek and imprisoned for eighteen months at Johnson s Island, 

Hist, of Ala. and Diet, of Ala. Biog., Vol. 4, p. 1493. 


( J ) See Owen’s 
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under his tuition he resumed his^ preceptor ’ p rof. Slaton, and 

the winter of 1864, when he returned t ' V HlS finaI reIease in 
served until the close of the war. ° ^ regiment with which he 

hjs return homeTn^in Ts^eVan Th^ ^ 3 year after 

fe was a member of the A,a ba m a C ° f W at °P<* ka - 

1876 and in 1879-81 represented th a' 3t ! tUtlonaI Convention of 
46th Congress. He represented Lee r* Alabama Dis trict in the 
the Legislature of Alabama In 1900 h b ° th branch es of 

-at and at the Fall election becamethTchTp^ ^ * Dem °- 
State. came the Chief Executive of the 

licensed preacheMn^heltfethoSsfE^^^ *°i ^ piety and was a 
delivered many literary addresses andTT S ° Uth ' He 

educational institutions of Alabama a ^ bef ° re the leadin & 

contributed to various periodicals and S ° Uthern States, and 

szr subjects - * 

Elizabeth Drake, daughteTo^Dr 8 Joh^ maiTied t0 Caro]ine 
Susan (Williams) Drake who lived at T* P ° lly Richar d 

County N. C. To this union nine chddrfn u in Nash 

being Wilh am Hodge Samford member nfTh* a?™’ among them 
Appeals, and Thomas Drake Sami 7 he AIabama Court of 
siding at Opelika. Samf ° rd ’ an outstanding lawyer re- 

—M. B. O. 



THOMAS CHALMERS McCORVEY 

Colonel Thomas Chalmers McCorvey, teacher and author, who con¬ 
tributes “The Highland Scotch Element in the Early Settlement of Ala¬ 
bama” for this, the first issue of the Alabama Historical Quarterly, 
is himself of Scotch Highland descent. He was born August 18, 1851, 

on his father’s plantation in Monroe 
County, Alabama, a son of Judge Mur¬ 
dock and Lydia Jane (Ranaldson) Mc¬ 
Corvey, the former a native of Robeson 
County, about 1816, when Alabama was 
a part of the Mississippi Territory. Judge 
McCorvey was a soldier in the Creek In¬ 
dian War of 1836, teacher and planter 
and Probate Judge of Monroe County 
from 1856 to 1868. His grandparents 
were John Murphy and Barbara (Mc¬ 
Millan) McCorvey, both natives of Scot¬ 
land, who came to America as children 
with their parents about 1783, locating in 
Col. Thomas C. McCorvey Robeson County, North Carolina. 

University, Ala. Colonel T. C. McCorvey received his 

early education under the direction of his father and sisters, and at the 
Academy of Monroeville. He attended Erskine College, South Caro¬ 
lina, 1870-71, and entering the University of Alabama during the latter 
year, he graduated in 1873 with the Ph. B. degree. During the succes¬ 
sive years he received other scholastic and honorary degrees from his 
Alma Mater. He was an officer and professor in the University of 
Alabama from the time of his graduation until his retirement a few 
years ago. It was as Commandant of the Cadet Corps that he received 
the title of Colonel. He taught at different periods military science, 
psychology, ethics, economics, history, and political science. 

Colonel McCorvey was appointed by President Cleveland in 1886 
a member of the Board of Visitors of the West Point Military Academy. 
In 1919 he was appointed by Governor Thomas E. Kilby, a member of 
the Alabama Centennial Commission. He is the author of “The Gov¬ 
ernment of the People of the State of Alabama,” 1895; “The Masses 
and Classes in Southern Politics,” and numerous articles which have 
appeared in standard publications, magazines and newspapers. 
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bama C wt n addSu7empha”S edUCati ° nal li£e of Ala- 

Tutwiler, daughter of the great educator Dr^fr t0 M ^ S Nettie Lucia 
took place at Green Soring ai k t ?' Henry Tu twiler, which 
pair, after for^ ^ ft 1880 ' TWs «°ved 

upon the campus of the U„i V ers!t PPy / nam ' d lfe ’ res,de ln their home 

only of the uLer^y smZs "AhT V , the >““«<= "<* 

students who were instructed in th pres ™ t but of the many former 
Scotch" Colonel. * he manual of ams ^ the "Highland 


M. B. O. 



THE HIGHLAND SCOTCH ELEMENT IN THE EARLY 

SETTLEMENT OF ALABAMA 

By Thomas Chalmers McCorvey, LL.D. 

I. 

There are perhaps few regions of the world, outside of the mother¬ 
land of Scotland, where there can be found a larger proportion of popu¬ 
lation bearing the family names of the great Highland clans than in Ala¬ 
bama—especially in the southern and eastern parts of the State. There 
is scarcely a county, or even a neighborhood, where one cannot find 
either Camerons, Campbells, Fergusons, Frasers, Gordons, Grahams, 
McDonalds, McKenzies, Mclntoshes, McLeans, McLeods, McNeills, 
McPhersons, McMillans, Stewarts or others with distinctly Highland 
names; for the names of the septs and dependents of the various clans 
were well nigh innumerable. First, it may be well to indicate the main 
line of racial cleavage in the Scottish people—the difference between the 
mixed Lowlanders of the southern and eastern parts of the country, 
largely Saxon in blood, with a small later strain of the Norman feudal 
aristocracy; and the Highlanders of the western and northern parts 
who are chiefly Celtic in origin, with more or less of a Norse infusion. 
As every one knows ethnology is still anything but an exact science, and 
with the constant flow and admixture of peoples no hard and fast racial 
lines can be laid down in this case; but for all practical purposes we can 
very well differentiate the thirfty Saxon Lowlander—who in business 
sagacity rivals even the Semite—from the romantic, chivalric Highlander 
who has been sometimes acclaimed the world’s best fighting man. It is 
the good fortune of the Highlanders that their clan and septal names 
enable them to keep track, in most cases, of their racial origin, while the 
Lowlanders frequently share their Saxon or mixed names with their 
English cousins across the border. 

Hard economic conditions, as well as political and religious distur¬ 
bances, have sent the Scots of every breed among the pioneers into many 
of the newer lands of the world: just as they were in a sense the path- 
breakers across the Isthmus—where now flows the great artificial 
channel of the world’s commerce—in the ill-starred “Darien Scheme”. 
But there is one notable characteristic in their seeking new homes wher¬ 
ever they go. They do not segregate themselves from other peoples; 
but mingle their blood with earlier inhabitants, as they ultimately did 
after the plantation of Ulster. There are few if any Scotch “quarters” 
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to be found m any of the world’s great cities; but whether as shrewd 
traders among savage tribes—as they first came ..to what is now Ala- 
ama—or as great captains of industry in an age of 'steel, they cut a 
wide swath as individuals, and make their influence felt alike in frontier 
communities and in the centers of the world’s “big business.” 

II. 

p- ThC ? tory haS „ been fu,ly in that classic of State histories, 
Uicketts “Alabama”, how the daring youth, Lachlan McGillivray, 

Charles Weatherford and other Scotch traders and adventurers pushed 
rom the South Atlantic ports of Charleston and Savannah into the 
Creek Indian territory and established themselves in the region about 
the junction of the Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers—a story which will 
not be repeated here. However, it may be well to mention that Mc- 
Gilhvray in due time took to wife the French-Indian “princess”, Sehoy 
Marchand, and his example was followed by others of his countrymen, 
so that they have left to our own time many descendants, who have a 
dash of aboriginal blood, among the more substantial people of the State. 
But it was not trade or adventure, but a great political upheaval in the 
motherland that sent here—chiefly by way of North Carolina—the for¬ 
bears of most of the numerous citizenry of Alabama who bear High¬ 
land names and of many others who, as a result of intermarriages, bear 
English or other names but have strains of the Highland blood. That 
upheaval was the last serious attempt to restore to the British throne the 
exiled line of Stuart Kings and is known in English history as the “Re¬ 
bellion of 1745-6,” or briefly “The Forty-five.” 

In that memorable year Prince Charles Edward Stuart, known as 
lhe Young Pretender,” a grandson of James II who had been driven 
rom the throne in the so-called “Bloodless Revolution of 1688,” em¬ 
barked from the coast of France in the hazardous attempt to gain for his 
ather, James Stuart, “The Old Pretender,” his ancestral crown. The 
French had promised aid; but great storms fought for the reigning 
House of Hanover (now the House of Windsor) and scattered the 
fleet that was to carry across the sea the French force of fifteen thou¬ 
sand men. But nothing daunted Prince Charles set out upon his mad 
adventure with only seven companions, trusting only to his personal 
charm and the magic of his family name to rouse the western Highland¬ 
ers. He finally landed on the shores of Moidart July 25, 1745. Among 
the first to espouse the venture was the young Chief tan of the Clan 
Ranald McDonalds, who overcome by the magnetism of the prince! 
threw himself into his arms in a passionate offer of his life for the 
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cause. On the 19th of August the Stuart standard was raised in the 
vale of Glenfinnan and clan after clan rallied around it with all the 
devotion and enthusiasm portrayed in Thomas Campbell's famous poem, 
“Lochiel's Warning." With his Highland army the prince marched 
practically unresisted to Edinburgh which he entered in triumph. He 
occupied the old Holy Rood Palace; and proclaimed his father, “The 
Old Pretender," King of Great Britain with the title of “James III." 
He then marched out and at Prestonpans cut to pieces the army of 
General Cope who had been sent against him. After a delay, unfor¬ 
tunate for his cause, he started south to arouse and enlist the Lowlander 
and English “Jacobites," as the adherents of the Stuart cause were 
known; but he met with a similar experience to that of General Lee in 
his Maryland Campaign of 1862—cheers, good wishes and patriotic 
songs, but few enlistments. He pushed on to Derby, within a hundred 
and twenty-five miles of London; but was there forced to begin a disas¬ 
trous retreat back through the border lands into the Highlands, where 
he was finally brought to bay at Culloden Moor, near Inverness, April 
16, 1746. There his little half-starved army of five thousand men 
was overwhelmingly defeated by the well-armed and well-fed English 
army of nine thousand men under the command of the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland whose savagery in victory justly earned him the odious epithet 

of “The Butcher". 

An incident of the battle of Culloden well illustrates the prominent 
Celtic characteristics of pride and courage. Since the days of Bannock¬ 
burn the McDonalds had always been given what was considered the 
post of honor in battle—the right wing of the Scottish army, but in 
planning his battle the prince had transferred the three McDonald regi¬ 
ments to the left wing. In resentment of what they considered an 
indignity offered their clan, they refused either to advance or retreat; 
but kept their ground, hewing with their claymores the heather at their 
feet and falling in their ranks from the enemy’s fire which they did 

not return. 

After Culloden Prince Charles was hunted with bloodhound and 
bugle; but there was no Highlander base enough to betray him, in spite 
of an enormous reward offered for his capture. He finally made his 
wav, after many thrilling adventures, back to France, but a fearful 
vengeance was wreaked upon his followers with indescribable barbari¬ 
ties, After the sword and the torch and the gibbet had done their worst, 
Parliament passed an act, effective August 1, 1746, breaking up the 
clan system—disarming the Highlanders; forbidding them to wear the 
national garb except as soldiers in the British army; and establishing 
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parochial schools with a view to rooting out the Gaelic language. The 

ZTV^ n ° distinction was ma de between the clans which 
had fought for Prince Charles and those which had remained loyal to 

the House of Hanover. For instance the great Covenanting clan of the 

Campbells, which had supported George II, fell under the ban along 

with those who had rallied under the banner of the Catholic Stuarts 

Here we have another parallel from our Civil War history. The Union 

slave-owners of the border States, who had enlisted in the Federal army 

“ d f 0U / K ht ‘° at the dose of the war 4at 

they had been fighting to destroy their own property in slaves, for which 
they never received any remuneration. 

of P roscri P tions of Parliament many of the bravest and best 

of the Highlanders, whether they had been “out with Prince Charlie” 
or not, felt that Scotland was no longer their home, and sought refuge 
beyond the seas Permission was given them to settle in the American 

colonies upon the conditions of first taking an oath of allegiance to the 
reigning House of Hanover, 


j. j.1. 


The refugee Highlanders found asylums in different parts of the 
American colonies; but it appears that the chief magnet that attracted 

MM T a T/™ 1 * Whkh had been established already by some of the 
cNeills and others of their countrymen in the Cape Fear river region 

° N°rth Carolina—several years before the uprising of “the Forty- 

' , £-\ regl ° n CmbraCeS chicf, y the Monties of Cumberland, Robe- 

son and Richmond-three of the sub-divisions of the earlier country of 

aden, and the common center, says the historian McLean, was Cross 

Creek or Campbelton, now Fayetteville, the county site of Cumberland. 

The same authority estimates that by 1753 there were in Cumberland 
County one thousand H i gh l a „ ders capable of bearing armSj ^ ^ 

make the whole number between four and five thousand. An increased 
impetus was given to this immigration in 1774 by the arrival of the he¬ 
roine, Flora McDonald, with her husband, Allan McDonald, and large 
numbers of their fellow clansmen. In fact so many came that Cum¬ 
berland County was nicknamed “County Donald.” A traveler ridins? 
on horseback through that region as late as 1860 said that when he met 
a stranger whom he wished to address he always called him “Mr. Mac ” 
and that in a large majority of cases he hit it right. 

While most of the refugees found more or less permanent homes 
™ at re ^ n > various causes-some political others economic-tended 
o diffuse them throughout the new south-west, and not a few pushed 
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on to that part of the territory of the Creek and Cherokee Indians now 
embraced in the State of Alabama. Before the outbreak of the Revolu¬ 
tionary War we find men who had drawn their claymores for “Bonny 
Prince Charlie” as leaders among those savage tribes. One of the most 
picturesque figures among them was Roderick McIntosh, familiarly 
known as “Old Rory,” whose romantic—not to say Quixotic—char¬ 
acter and career have been strikingly portrayed in the twenty-eighth 
chapter of Pickett’s “Alabama.” “Old Rory” became the father of the 
noted half-breed Creek Indian Chief, Colonel William McIntosh and 
the grandfather of Chilly McIntosh, who at the head of one hundred 
painted and plumed Maskoki braves joined in the welcome to LaFayette 
on the banks of the Chattahoochee in 1825. John Ross was one of those 
Scotch exiles who accepted Cherokee citizenship, became a chief, mar¬ 
ried an Indian wife, and founded a family which became powerful in 
Cherokee councils. McNair and Duncan are other familiar names 
introduced into the Cherokee nation by this Scotch infusion. 

IV. 

When the revolt of the colonies against the mother country broke 
out, perhaps most of the Highland immigrants were inclined to join 
with the English colonists in their resistance; but the active work of 
the royal governor of North Carolina, Josiah Martin, set in motion a 
disastrous counter current. He urged upon the new-comers the binding 
force of their oath of allegiance to the English King—an appeal to their 
sense of honor that had its weight with the chivalric Celtic tempera¬ 
ment. McLean says: “They did not realize the craftiness of Governor 
Martin in compelling them to take the oath of allegiance and they felt 
bound by what they considered a voluntary act, and binding with all 
the sacredness of religion”. As a result of Martin’s machinations, Don¬ 
ald McDonald was placed in command of a Highland army to be raised 
to support the royal cause and given the rank of brigadier general, with 
Donald McLeod second in command. On February 1, 1776, McDonald 
set up the royal standard at Cross Creek (Fayetteville), and summoned 
the clans to rally around it. But all did not respond for “some would 
not engage in a cause where their traditions and affections had no part.” 
The number that joined has been estimated at about sixteen hundred. 
On February 18, this force set out to join the expected British fleet at 
Wilmington; but was intercepted by a patriot force of approximately one 
thousand men under Colonel Caswell, at Lloore s Creek Bridge, on 
February 27, 1776. After a short sharp battle the Highlanders were 
defeated and the victory over them was lasting and complete. The 
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mrtirof 'tT hUndr ' d a ” d fifty PriSOnerS "' ith * -PPly of 

Notwithstanding many of the Highlanders who had been engaged 
at the battle of Moore’s Creek Bridge afterward enlisted with others 
their countrymen in the American army and faithfully served the 

suspicion ifaTY^ neW ' C ° n ! erS Were generally regarded with 
spicion, if not actually persecuted; and many of the more adven 

o’f'wesf Fi m -T d to ru eek h °“ eS “ What WaS then the British Province 
West Florida. That province, which had not joined in the move- 

Tf C thirtv" t T ’ CmbraCed tHe Wh ° le regi ° n S0Uth of the Hoe 
frnm h , T? S \, tWenty " eight minUteS ’ north latitude . extending 

hooThee m rl r r T° R, Ver ° n thC Mississi PPi east to the Chatta- 
hoochee. That line ran between Montgomery and Wetumpka, which 

are within fifteen miles of each other. All of the present State of Ala- 

ama south of that line—the section which corresponds very nearly to 

what we now loosely call “South Alabama”-was in the British province 

of T1 r St F ° uda ’ and a11 north of th at line was in the British province 
of Illinois. In speaking of the so-called “Indian Countrymen” in¬ 
habiting this region, Pickett says: “Some of these men had come to the 
Creek nation before the Revolutionary War, and others, being Tories 
a led to it during the war and after it to escape Whig persecutfon 

catio^'^Soml ° f rb° tCh deSCent ’ many of them were men of some edu- 
cat on. Some of them were married to Indian wives and had intelligent 

and hundsome children.” Whatever of civilized government exifted 

tus Indian legion emanated from the capital at Pensacola. During 

e war, Spain as the ally of France became a virtual ally of the strug- 

ging coonies, and Don Bernado Galvez, governor of the Spanish 

p vince of Louisiana, was authorized to lead an expedition from New 

I \ CO p 1UeSt ° f British West Florida - He captured Mobile 
(D80) and later Pensacola (1781) and thus transferred the dominion 

tie province from Great Britain to Spain. So the Highland exiles 

tb W R vV ^1 ng ish colonial lo y ai; sts who had sought a refuge under 
the British flag in the province of West Florida found themselves 

transferred at least nominally to an alien rule-which, however, was to 

con inue on y a few years as a subject of controversy between Spain 
and the new republic of the United States. P 

The Highland immigration to North Carolina, which had been in- 
teriupted by the Revolutionary war, was renewed by the time of the 
‘" a tr „ eaty °. f peace between the United States and Great Britain in 
' ■ 1 hls , time > however, it was not predominantly the Jacobite exiles 

w o came, but various septs and dependents of the Campbell clan and 
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of other clans which had either sided with the House of Hanover or 
had taken no part in the Rebellion of 1745-6. But the causes of the 
movement were in part the same—-the abolition of the clan system and 
economic hardships in the motherland. A further opening to the south¬ 
west for these additional immigrants occurred when the Indian claims 
to a large part of what is now Alabama had been vested in the United 
States by the treaty of Fort Jackson in 1814—after the crushing defeat 
of the Creek confederacy administered by Andrew Jackson in the battle 
of the Horseshoe Bend of the Tallapoosa River. By that treaty the 
Creek Indians ceded all their lands west of the Coosa River and south 
of a line drawn from Wetumpka to a point just below Eufaula on the 
Chattahoochee River; and the cutting of the “Federal Road”—leading 
southwestwardly from the Ocmulgee River in Georgia to the lower 
reaches of the Alabama River system—opened a highway to a large 
part of this new land of promise. Along that road, in continuous trains 
of horse-and-ox-drawn covered wagons, poured thousands of pioneers 
no longer colonial loyalists and Jacobite exiles; but patriotic Whigs 
from the South Atlantic states of North and South Carolina and Geor¬ 
gia, who had borne their parts in the struggle for independence; and 
among them was a considerable proportion of the newly arrived High¬ 
landers, who did not come as traders and adventurers among the In¬ 
dians, but as home-makers with their wives and children. Several 
neighborhoods in South Alabama still bearing such names as “Scot¬ 
land” and “Caledonia” bear testimony to the influence of the Scotch 

settlers among the pioneers. 


V. 

The importance of the Highland element in the early as well as 
the later history of the State is indicated by the number of leading men 
of that stock who appeared in public life in the first half century of 
Alabama’s statehood. John Murphy, the fourth governor of the State 
(1825-29), who was one of the leading framers of its first constitution, 
was born in Robeson County, North Carolina, of parents who had come 
from Kintyre, Scotland; and according to Brewer’s “Alabama,” he 
spoke throughout his life with a decided Scotch accent. Brewer s 
book which was published in 1872, giving brief biographical sketches 
of the public men who had shaped the early destiny of the State, has 
recorded the services of a number of other leaders bearing such well- 
known Scotch names as Campbell, Fraser, Gordon, Graham, McAlpine, 
McCall, McClung, McConnell, McGillivray, McKee, McKinley, Mc- 
Kinstry, McUemore, McMillan, McRae, McSpodden, McVay and Ross. 
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Thirty ™ar“ of Publi<; Men in Alabama for 

lished taisra talk <: °'i' r ' d by his own P uWi c life), also pub- 

shed m 18 72 tells of the public services of such leaders as Camobell 

Kennedy, Lindsay, McAllister, McAlpine McClellan Mr-r a uc ’ 

• A- ^ f andard Qf S enera l intelligence among the Scotch pioneers is 
m ica e by a glance at “A Register of the Students and Officers of 
the University of Alabama,” published in the seventieth year of the 
existence °f that institution (1901)-before the beginning of its recent 

number of TT i * ^ the foIIo W f *mily namefwTa 

^^'£5 its 

Corquedate McGowu, McCoy, McCrackin, McCraw, McCrfaty Me 
Collough, McCurdy, McDade, McDaniel, McDavid McDonald’ M 
Dow, McDowell, McEachin, McGee McGifferf Sr u o “ 
Mclnnis, McIntosh, McIntyre, McIv“ m«U M “k' ,f' 

? e o n d ny l r M r cKenzle ' M'Knight, McLean, McLaughlin,’ iSmore Me 

McOue^f Sae McT h ’ “?? MaWta - McPh ™t 

Stewart and other;. ^ McWh ° r " r ' McWilliams, Rankin, R oss ; 

tionate tacreat ofaTh'," d'^™ bi ° Sraphy W °“' d sh ° w a 

sugges. r s Trls of ha T“' n Whi ' e by as before 

ggestea, strains of that race have been steadily diffused under Low 

ander, English and other names. Certainly a majority of those bearing 
an ab ° Ve and “>“7 other" Alabama TJoZ 

lantic to th e PV 111 i^T Why they Were born on this sid o of the At- 

If I Stunts and all ofTh"" °I T * the “ lost 

a pardonable pride in their descent from that greaf branch L'L ' 
race which proved itself no unworthy foe of tte lefiot °V a 
and of Severus centuries “before Saxon had set foot™ the shofes'of 


Note : While the facts upon which the foregoing article is based 
have been gathered from a number of sources-some "from „„ r «ofS 
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recollections of pioneers—the writer is specially indebted to “The 
Clans, Septs and Regiments of the Scottish Highlands,” by Frank 
Adam: W. and A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh and London, 1908; and 
to “Scotch Highlanders in America,” by J. P. McLean, Ph. D.; The 

Helman-Taylor Company, Cleveland, and John MacKay, Glasgow, 
1900. 













































GAME AND FISHERIES CONSERVED IN ALABAMA 

By Walter J. ICnabe, Editor Publications 
Department Game and Fisheries 

From earliest times, Alabama has been noted for her abundance of 

game. Even before the days of the stagecoach, travelers through the 

State wrote glowing accounts of the numerous birds and animals ^found 
here. 



I. T. Quinn, Commissioner of Game and Fisheries of Alabama 

As the. State became settled, the abundance of wild life attracted 
game and fish “hogs,” and a class of persons who commercialized our 
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wild life assets. Quail were shipped out by the carload, wreathes of 
birds and game were used by restaurant keepers as “decorations to 

advertise their merchandise, 
while other birds were 
slaughtered for their plum¬ 
age. Birds and game were 
shot at all seasons of the 
year. There was little or 
no thought on the part of 
gunners for the adoption 
by the individual or the 
masses of rules and regu¬ 
lations, which, when put 
into practice, would be 

Alabama Oysters Ready to Be Submerged to - ♦ , 

Await Shipment to the Rrnv Trade. conducive to a perpetual 

supply of game birds and 
animals, not to say an increase in game. Traps and nets were set and 
spread throughout the length and breadth of the State, and whole cov¬ 
eys of Bob Whites were wiped out of existence. Birds and animals were 
taken during their nesting and rearing seasons, thereby diminishing the 
parent or brood stock. The gunner who ordinarily used a muzzle¬ 
loading shotgun, fearing that he might waste his load with a wing shot, 
potted entire coveys of birds on the ground and literally wiped them out. 

For years conservationists throughout the State made efforts to 
stop these abuses, and finally in 1907, by act of the Legislature, a De¬ 
partment of Government was set up for the “preservation, # propagation, 
and protection, of game animals, wild birds, and fish.” The statute 



enacted had many defects, 
and in fact, though it has 
been improved by each suc¬ 
ceeding legislature, is still 
inadequate for the proper 
protection of our wild life 
resources. However, in 
the twenty-three years 
which have passed since 
that time, the Department 
has accomplished such out¬ 
standing work that today 
Alabama is recognized as 



Alabama Shrimp Being Packed for Market at 
Bayou La Batre, Ala. 
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life Ithasmore^i ° f ^ Uni ° n in the conservation of wild 

inproporton t hT T °' her State - and -ore wild ,„ rkey3 

P ro P ortlon to the acreage than any other State. 

partaem^fro 04 ^ ^ haS been “o»">Pl«hed by the De- 

, • T. Quinn, Commissioner of Game and Fisheries has harl 

con erred npon him many nationai and even i„,e™,i„S Ws and 
the U„hed a State SSeSt ’° nS ° n C ° nSe ™ ion are “'ter throughont 

i~3“ : “ srir; 



Pa>t of a Beaver Dam Located in Autauga County, Alabama 
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trapping licenses, and even part of this must go into the general funds 
of the State. 

The distinguishing feature of the department’s organization is that 
the Commissioner is elected, whereas in all other states he is appointed. 
Alabama’s system makes the department independent and prevents a 
change of policy each four years or oftener. The Commissioner is 
chosen by the people for his qualifications for the work and he is re¬ 
sponsible solely to them for the administration of the department. The 
advantage of this is shown clearly by the fact that while the average 
term of office in other states is less than two years, in Alabama we 
have had but two commissioners—the late John H. Wallace, Jr., who 
founded the Department, and I. T. Quinn,’ the present Commissioner* 
who has served since February, 1922. 

For the first fifteen years of its existence, the department devoted 
itself almost entirely to bringing the subject of conservation before the 
people. At the end of this time there were still no paid game wardens* 
the work being carried on by volunteer workers. The number of con¬ 
victions was naturally small and comparatively few licenses were sold. 

However, the work had begun to gain momentum, and in 1922 a 
paid force was organized and trained. This force, which now consists 
of thirty-three men, annually secures over 1,400 convictions (seven 
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times the number secured by the for™ nf a - ■ • 

brought the sale of licenses un to h f ad J 01ni ng state) and has 
year. icenses up to between 90,000 and 100,000 each 



The Department of Game and Fisher, n 
cated ,ts work sold, ,o the enforcement 

late the time, manner, means and extent to which A V ^ 

to take wild life, but a constructive program of c • IS PermitteC 

most progressive lines has been pursued Th aTi?™^ 1011 alon S th? 
policy embraces protective consi-r f ’ , Alabama conservation 
its program. ? ’ COnstructlve and educational conservation in 

In August of this year the Denartmpnf r 
completed and dedieated its first fish hatchen- Fisheries 

ranks first in the South in equipment and in i hlS hatcher - v easiI y 
production of fish. Alabama’s f,V f ^ stability for a maximum 

a normal capacity production of more thanTne half Stad ° n haS 

bass and blue gill bream. h f milllon large mouth 

Four years ago the Federal Forest Serv,'^ f , 
partment of Game and Fisheries an are! nf T a ^ t0 the De ' 
eral Government in North Winston f t t ^ ° Wned by the Fed ' 
Counties. t „ he utilised Fr “ k - 

embraces an acreage of a little more than 100 000 "A ^ 

an iUU ’ 000 acres of wild land 


Black Bass weighing over 3 Iht »/.ri. . . 

lbs. each, taken on Martin Lake., Alabama 
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suitable for deer, turkeys and many other useful species of wild life. 
The Department of Game and Fisheries, as soon as it took over this 
area, planted in it one hundred and five head of deer. Today there is 
an estimate of between five and six hundred of these animals within 
the forest. Four years ago there were but two known droves of wild 
turkeys within the area and today there are a minimum of 1,500 of 
these wonderful birds roaming the woodlands of the Alabama National 
Forest. 

The Federal Government cooperates in every way with the De¬ 
partment in the protection and conservation of all economically use¬ 
ful species of wild life within the forest. In addition to deer and tur¬ 
keys, fur-bearing animals of every species found in the temperate zone 
abound and are on the increase in this wonderful game preserve. 

A large number of land owners under the direction and super¬ 
vision of the Department of Game and Fisheries are throwing their 
lands together and through mutual agreement and under contract, no 
hunting will be permitted for a number of years. These areas are pro¬ 
tected from forest fires by the owners themselves and the State is 
helping to restock these classified areas. 

During the past three years the Department has spent approxi¬ 
mately $75,000.00 for additional brood stock of birds and animals and 



More reasons for fishing along Alabama’s wonderful coast 



















^£^»-iH§ TOBrCAL OUARTfpt v 

has brought them into the , , 

covers, add t0 the natjve br00 “^ anted th “> i" citable protected 

stance these birds and animals h'l Sa " M ' In almost every i„. 
^oriiy. Came Wrds faven and multiplied very 

As evidence of this fact it is interesting mCreaSe in Alabama, 
from two surveys made by the Department COmparative results 

« the Spring and Summer of mV °°* “ 1933 and the oth er 
fhe first survey, 1922 
revealed the fact that deer 
were reported i n onl 
eleven counties and wild 
turkeys in only twenty-six 
counties of the State; 
whereas, in the Spring and 
oummer of 1929 , deer 

were reported in forty 

counties and wild turkeys 
m sixty-five of the sixty- 

seven counties of Ala- | | n 

bama j . Hmid T ° nger at ™ork in Mobile Bay 

ft is conceded by those who are in a 
bama today can justly boast of more Bob J^ S t \ to know - that Ala- 

ju the Umon - In this connection it i s of •? “ any ° ther State 

Department of Game and Fisheries ha! V T* t0 n ° te that the 
*cnbed areas within the State on which develo P nie nt well de¬ 

er 11 an intensive scale under natural^ondV beginnin ^ to r ™e quails 
Commissioner that Alabama will be able to^' * ^ h ° Ped by the 
year the practicability and economy of ml demonstrat e by another 
10 ns, as against the use of artificial inonh qUai1 Under such c °ndi- 

be,n, tned ou, by a number ^ « 

Protection and ^etopmemof wad^TOb^ 11 reSP ° nsil,ilit >' (he 
of song and i„ sec , ivorous bjr(Js ^ * b,rds . animals and fish, but 

May ,t „ dealing with a ^ funda d 'scharge of responsi- 

are szr es oi bMs * ^ 

instrument ^“teTomrol of7„s« p“ 7* are N «"re’s (Treat 

"ess of this contro| js , n “ pest Jvastarton, and the effective- 

cents out of every dollar’s worth of the *, b ‘ rd p ° pulaUo "- Twenty 

of the products of field, orchard and 
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garden are consumed annually by devastating insects. How important 
then the proper protection of the bird life of our State! 

Were it not for our insectivorous birds, within a few years, ac¬ 
cording to ornithologists and entomologists, it would be impossible for 
man to sustain and maintain plant life on the earth. It is through the 
incessant labor of the vast hordes of our friends, the birds, that our 
forests and all forms of vegetation are protected from devastation and 
destruction. 


four thousand acres in 
natural reefs in cultivation 
by the State. During the 
past few years the Depart¬ 
ment has planted tens of 
thousands of barrels of 
young oysters and culti¬ 
vated hundreds of acres of 
new grounds, thus enlarg¬ 
ing and extending the oys¬ 
ter areas of the State. It 
will continue in subsequent 
years to enlarge the oyster 
bottoms from whence are 
taken, according to un¬ 
prejudiced authority, the 
highest class of oysters 
from the standpoint of 
luscious ness, palatability 
and rapidity of growth on 
the American Coast. 



In addition to our wild life program the Department of 
Game and Fisheries has undertaken the development of the sea¬ 
food industry along the 
shores of Mobile Bay, and 
this is worthy of the atten¬ 
tion and cooperation of all 
of the people of the State. 

Alabama has approxi¬ 
mately 200,000 acres of 
suitable oyster bottoms 
with between three and 


Fishes taken off the Mobile Coast 



















“*» nSffc"/ 1 ' 1 ' S», 12 

fish “aThavetto placeT„’ ,1“" ”! bWs ' «■« and 

thoughtlessness. In addition to ’’“V*™, been due to ignorance and 

to correct abuses, a universal campaign of ed'ncata is enf ° rdng “ 
Game and fish protective assn^hVt & Nation is being carried on. 

being held, the press and radio are being ^ 

of the public schools are receiving *• ’ k°ys and girls 

grants and Nature study and through 

lmTitfi. . . 



Family of Native Alabama Bob Whites 
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merit of Game and Fisheries and furnished to the teachers of the 
State. 

The Department has an all-time trained man with Nature studies 
on lantern slides and moving pictures of wild life taken within the 
State, who spends his time in the schools and before organizations in 
the extension of knowledge which is necessary to a proper apprecia¬ 
tion of the wild life resources of the State. In addition, the Depart¬ 
ment is publishing a monthly magazine called “Alabama Game and 
Fish News/' which goes to an ever-increasing number of subscribers, 
carrying current information as to the progress of wild life conserva¬ 
tion in Alabama. 

The State is fundamentally 
interested in maintaining and in¬ 
creasing its wild life supply, for 
it has long realized that the more 
time its people spend out of doors 
in the great open spaces, among 
its everlasting hills or along its 
limpid waters, the greater will be 
their happiness. In the very 
heart of Nature, where the call of 
the wild impels them on, they may 
re-create themselves with health 
and vigor and catch an inspiration 
which will better prepare them to 
meet the duties and responsibil¬ 
ities of Church, State and Society. 



A Familiar Scene in Alabama 




































RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PLANTATION 

By John Witherspoon DuBose (1) 

Exact knowledge of the powerful society, in compromise with 
whose peculiar features the organic law of the United States was 
founded—features which perished in unparalleled tragedy—must 
continue to be of prime importance in the study of American his¬ 
tory. The homely incidents of Southern life, in the climax of its 
characteristics here related are of the writer's personal experiences. 
—The Author. 


January 5, 1850: Society Hill, Darlington. So Ca. 

An adventurous caravan journey, 600 miles from a bounteous native 
land to the famous prairie of Marengo County, Alabama. 

The old clean shaven gentleman with the flowing white hair, 
seated upon the coal black gelding with the big bold face, is grand 
father in his seventieth year going to show us the way he says & 
to camp with us. Twenty years ago he moved his “people”, 200 or 
more of them to the rich swamp of the Tombeckbee river & an¬ 
nually since then he has repeated to us the strange things he saw and 
heard on the same long ride. All alone he rode through the Creek 
Nation, the chiefs not always to be trusted. He slept in the log 
cabins of wealthy slave masters on the road & sat down to hot 
coffee, hoe cake bacon & greens for supper, over which presided a 
pioneer wife, polished as the pillar of the temple; he saw the log 
school houses where the teacher sat & around it under the trees 
the pupils lounged studying their lessons aloud; he bought cigars 
for a “picayune" & a “bit" for which he paid four-pence & seven- 
pence at home. 

We should have been away on the road two full months ago, 
for the emigration had been long resolved on. But the Pee Dee 
swamp yielded generously of cotton in 1849, & the new gold from 
California has sent the price up from 5 & 6 cents to 8 & 9. So we 
remained to take the bird in hand to our care. We shall have two 


OCol. John Witherspoon DuBose, planter and author, 1836-1918, prepared 
“Recollections of the Plantation” for publication about 1914 while employed by 
the Alabama State Department of Archives and History as a member of the 
staff. An adequate sketch of the author will appear in a later issue of the maga¬ 
zine. His “Life and Times of Yancey,” published in 1892, was his most impor¬ 
tant work. 
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days of expense in the late season dragging over Georgia clay hills 

& plunging through Alabama prairie lanes where one would have 
sufficed in the dry fall. 

* * * 

■jT e ’ l he bIack foreman ca ^ e d all the “people” to rendezvous 
wi e white top wagons in the master’s back yard on the hill 
is Saturday after noon. In the soft, clear winter day all came, in 

their fresh jeans & new russet brogans, the teams fat & the wagons 
bright in new paint. s 

No white overseer looks on, no cords or shackles, no loaded 

gun. Tears welled from the hearts of blacks who packed the spe- 

cia wagons assigned to the master’s portable goods. The fathers or 

mothers of these sympathetic humble people, in a few instances, 

the grand parents in more numerous cases, the great grand parents 

many, were landed on the coast from the horrors of the middle 

passages & were chained on land while learning to eat cooked diet 
ana to live in houses. 

“Dive up! Dembo.” & at the word, the black tile leader jerked 

"" "Te" “ f arp ' re30,Ute crack tha * head ' d *e train in mo- 
tion for the Camden road. 

children Wi TlT* Xpmttd from her husband > ™ parent from minor 
with nil'r TW l S n ° S ° Und ° f Pr ° test ’ but a serrous willingness 
A wonderIl C s C cene! * ° f “ questioning « d elity. 

January 6, Sunday: My mother’s coach & the ambulance-like 
wagon for the Mamy & the children turned from the train that they 

D Wifh Pen the Iast Sunda y with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. John 
D Witherspoon, near by. J 

Mr John N Williams, by relay of horses drove 50 miles to day 

Albert ^ ^ ° f MrS ‘ Dat T an ’ She is the wife of 

contention" bet car Pe^r. There had been for months 

contention between my father & his sister, Mrs. Dargan she de- 

W n V t 0 "' 6 Stay & he Wi,h "> aal Potency argu- 

rasettLd at , ? £ ° Wi ‘ h * h<! husband ' Findi "S dispute 

unsettled at the critical moment, my uncle-in-law set out provided 

th texts of scripture for the persuasion of the reluctant hie-h 

uncle TohnWkh a ‘ S ° Pr ° Vid f d Wi ‘ h » bla " k aba <*. -g-ed by 

cost nricJ nf 7 thersp00n ’ t0 be fi,led with the sum denoting the 
cost pnce of Jamar, a present to his departing sister, my mother 

grating e husband WaS “1- ^ “ $800 - 00 ”- J amar joined her emi- 
g ng husband, a very fine man, I say, of whatsoever race; she a 
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barren, middle-age woman, circumstances that indicated that there 
was much sentiment in the tardy sale. 

All along the mile of drive through the village, old friends 
stood on the front porches & their sympathetic black servants in 
the yards, waving the farewell! Old Mrs. Smith, too feeble to 
appear to the sight had a tender note ready, to be sent down to the 

gate by her black maid. 

January 15. We have made uneventful progress over the bar¬ 
ren sand hills & to day crossed the long bridge over the Savannah 

at Augusta. 

Augusta looks old & listless. Politics are boiling hot, the 
talk being on the threatened admission of California as a free 
State when much of it lies below the Missouri Compromise line. 

I heard an intelligent gentleman discuss with my father in a law¬ 
yer’s office the ability of the Southern States to set up for them¬ 
selves. He said within fifty miles, I believe was the distance, of 
Augusta, great men had been born, generation after generation, 
in ample numbers to govern a great country. He called the roll— 
Hamptons, Pettigree, Cheves, Calhoun, the Yanceys, Alex Steph¬ 
ens, Robert Toombs, George McDuffie, Crawford etc, Calhoun is 
in feeble health. What if he should die ! Confusion & feebleness 
of public sentiment, seems to be expected as the dire calamity. 

Not even a bad cold among the emigrants nor a lame horse in 
the teams. Camp life is panorama life, day by day a ceaseless 
change. We have a table spread in the open by early day light for 
breakfast & by torch light for dinner, or supper as it may be. The 
cook is the same as at home & the dining room servants at home 
now serve us, so we feel respectably domiciled in our semi-barba¬ 
rian experiences. The negroes have all put on the lively mood of 
their race and are happy. Not a cross word have I heard, not a 
suspicion of escape by “underground railroad”. I overheard Jamar, 
who does yet mourn for her mistress in Darlington soliloquize as 
she baked by the camp fire her corn pone the other night, “blessed 
are the peace makers”. I knew of no pending hostilities & heard 
in ignorance of her predicate. 

The second day on our road two wagons turned into the cara¬ 
van from Lawther’s Lake plantation; presents to my mother from 
her father, the adult Africans sauntering by the side & the picka- 
ninnys loaded under the covers. The men & women were large, 
healthy, well clothed and shod. In the number marched half dozen 
buxom wenches & there lies a tale. Under the wagon cover was a 
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lbahad 1 P ™™k^Ll7tl,r aCh '■ The Sta ““ e ‘ aW ° f South Caro- 
«** ‘he plantation rec^ d IT?' °J ^ "»« the genera, ru.e 

pelled not virtue perhaps but mono l" 1311 & wife & ci¬ 
ther’s Lake plantation haH ° gan W The master of the Law- 
Mittie & Amelia & the other?? 8 - T^ 6 ° f banishme ”t upon 
the plantation rule. The convicts P h° UCIn§ ' P Icanm mes outside of 
under social bar. Ten days on th were never a moment 

capture a sturdy buck from th r 7^ had sufficed for each to 
Pledged their hearts & hands „ ^ HiU lot & all had firmly 

should be reached. The courtinsf 3 ™^ 3S S ° 0n aS tbe new home 
the camp at night is very amusing "spe'ctaTulS. & " ^ ° f 

generations of small contact ^ith 31 ” 0 !!? n , egr ° es ’ livin ? through 
speak intelligibly. They excite lan * CS have hardly learned to 

um da?” means where is he she or ft 'w tHC Way ‘ “ Wha 

sex is unknown to them. be f ° Und ? A pronoun or a 

The dear old home is behind .is Tt • , . 
m our faces—the few days of clouds h Smkmg sun shine s daily 
facts in a reflective temper. heavens ‘ 1 J ot d °wn a few 

“The dark shall be light 

And the wron g made right 

When Bertram^ right & Bertram’s might 

Shall meet on Ellangowan height.” g 

At least, so says Mr. Calhoun, in effect. 

live in higher refinemenTof^bufd ° f "T & WOmen in the world 
& their families whose scattered h-" “ ^ Pee Dee Peters 

called Society Hill. “Norman Sa ** the Crest of the rid ge 
Scotch, Irish, Welch, Hugenot’ & Dane are we ”~English, 

lightened female schools have pohshed! ““b*®* 8 & ** ^ ^ 
wear fashionable clothes have fu d theiF h ° me virtu es. They 

& «* ‘he hospitalitieAbecoming ATT' 8 ° f ^ 

society. They ride and drive hil b° d A , C ' asaes of 1 “™an 

chase & tackle for the waters They 'A”'" keep packs for ‘he 
home is wanting i„ niaily books ed cat. r PUbliC Hbrarp & no 
taste. Every provision for the table d T, ”' nd ' & & 

yard, the dairy, the vegetable varde , ' TA yarck ,ha Poultry 
hei e. Floriculture is an art with the orchard supply is found 
foundation of civilised customs. *fi^ Jet' 
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ants, is perfectly laid. The whole community is regular in relig¬ 
ious services. Some of the more prominent amusements, according 
to age & sex, are hunting clubs. If for birds, the gentlemen meet 
at private house for supper after the day’s sport & close the evening 
with games, billiards or cards; if for deer, they meet after the hunt 
late in the afternoon, at the plain log club house in the woods for 
dinner; after dinner shooting matches & quarter races by their 
saddle horses. At all seasons dinner parties, evening parties, in 
summer small mid day meetings to take fruit & wine around the 
broad mahogany table or in winter afternoon to crack nuts & drink 
wine. My father & his friend, Mr. James Wright, a native of New 
York, established a mile track & a racing stable for public enter¬ 
tainment on the suburbs of Cheraw. No high fence surrounded it 
& no gate charges were made. Some of the best bred running 
horses in America were trained & run there. The perfect training 
at that time, in the thirties, was for four mile heats, best two in 
three, but the Cheraw stable was calculated for two mile heats only. 
Mr. Wright has bought the celebrated Governor Hamilton planta¬ 
tions in Alabama, just below Girard on the Chattahootchee, while 
we cross the State to the Tombeckbee region. He is President of 
the Bank of Cheraw. 

Politics are not the absorbing theme in Darlington as in other 
places. The District (county) was anti-nullification but the nulli- 
fiers were hard to beat. One of my grand fathers was a Union man 
& the other a nullifier. My father was Captain in Governer Hayne’s 
army while his brother-in-law, Colonel Williams, said openly at 
Darlington that he would “feed General Jackson’s army a week”, 
if it came to fight the nullifiers. With this division of sentiment, 
friends of diverse views did not here quarrel over them. I must 
add just one word: William Henry Drayton, one of the presiding 
Judges of the King’s Court opened sessions at “Long Bluff,” the 
ancient Society Hill, November, 1774. The Judge charged the 
grand jury that England had no constitutional right to tax South 
Carolina, then rejoicing in a total population of something over 
20,000 souls. The grand jury presented as a “nuisance of the first 
magnitude, the right claimed by the British Parliament to tax us”. 
The Judge, a native, about 25 years old, said it would behoove 
South Carolinians to die as freemen rather than live in servitude. 
The grand jury endorsed the sentiment & commended it to the 
people. Such was the situations in the “Old Cheraw” two years, 
about, before the Mecklenburg Declaration & the year preceding 
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the “Declaration” of the Congress The father pr t> 
^ ° n 

. 11 is a11 nonsense, slander for a purpose the talk tw -a 

impassable gulf senarates the n, P ? , ™ * k that a Wlde > 

who till their own fields From thff' °! slaVes , from the farmers 
holding- class have ma tr : i * ? th , first ’ P oor boys of non slave- 

most of the ,eadta g Ta“ & d £ £J°T CoHege ft 

hnv* mu • * ^ crs sta tesmen have come from thn 

lege table “The g’I^ students must board at the col- 
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the rule in Massachusetts IJ ! 1 Th Same ma ^ not be 

& property in South Garni' 1 VCr C re P resent ation of persons 
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62 apportioned to persons ft «Tto 7“ T*' 3 ° f 124 memb <*s, 
has a Senator excent th t va ues. Each District (county) 

Parishes, each Parish choosing'a & SeMto^ThT f * W ° 
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the Legislature chooses the Presidential !° r hfe ’ Besides - 
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He married there^ mLs Sarah P Evidence, R. I. 

tionary leader. Later he marriedTr’ p?. gh * er ,° f a notable revolu- 

ne married Miss Elizabeth Witherspoon. He 
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undertook to substitute a bridge for the ferry over Lynch s dee , 
on the mail stage road from Charleston to Cheraw. All the }abor 
was his own slaves & all the timbers used was his own. He owned 
the ferry & the land for miles around. A faithful negro present 
warned him of the uncertain hold of some heavy timbers aboVe his 
head. He took no heed & the falling of the piece killed him. 

General Williams was six or eight years Representative in 
Congress in the early years of the 19th century. He resigned to 
accept the Commission as Brigadier in the war of 1812. He) was 
elected Governor without his consent or desire. He owned f any 
thousand of acres of land in Darlington & hundreds of slave Sl He 
built a large cotton mill at Society Hill, the power his own ijvater 
course. In connection with the factory, there was a saw mill, grist 
mill, tannery & shoe manufactory.“Isaac Coit”, a full blood negro, 
was superintendent of the whole & there was not a white toi er 

upon the property. 

January 27. Still the rain falls, day & night. One da^ we 
stopped trying to keep dry, but found a rainy day in camp intolera¬ 
ble. What an enormous quantity of free firewood the emigrants 
consume! We pay not a cent yet we take down heavy rail fences 

to drive in close to the wood. | 

This Sunday afternoon just as we had turned off from thd road 
to park the wagons & pitch the tents some rosy cheek girls with long 
loose hair dashed up mounted on fat horses. They wore no i hats 
They were Georgia girls, full of fun & frolic. I had not dismounted 
& was perhaps the only one of the whites in view. One of th^ gir s 
called from her saddle to our black cook standing near “Mamy, do 
tell me! Do all these people belong to your young master?” “Yes, 
Missis, all his.” “Tell him to come for me;” “Tell him to conle for 
me;” “Tell him to come for me,” rang out from ; each 
voice as, in great laughter over their own wit, away they galloped. 
So much for Georgia! In South Carolina, no girls ride for pleas¬ 
ure Sunday, much less do girls high or low put in bids so defiant 
for beaux. Presently several men on horses passing by & seeing 
the teams feeding, paused & proposed a horse trade, anything for 
a trade,” they said. We had a fractious bay that did badly tjs the 
red hills grew more slippery. My father nevertheless on Sunday, 
late in the day, traded him for a powerful stocking foot Sorrel. 
Driver Jobe is delighted with the change. 


(*)These industries were broken up by the War of 1861-65. 
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Davis, mounted oiWUsTall bm"' m ‘ d day 0ur neighbor, Mr. John 
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hearth. “Bob! I am astonished! How dare you come into my 
parlor, before my company, undressed!” cried the mistress. “Bob” 
wore a long cotton garment as low as his knees, the every day 
covering of his ebony skin & nothing more. The expostulation fell 
on good ground, however. Bob scurried off & quickly “dressed”. 
The loose cotton shirt remained unchanged but the supplemental 
adornment of his person was complete & he returned “dressed” up 
to the requirements of the house & the occasion—a pair of new 
russet brogans to encase his feet & an old cast off red silk stock, 
ancient enough to be very high about his neck. “Always dress, 
Bob, for my company,” came from the mild consenting voice of the 

mistress. 

I have yet to see the difference, if any, between the relations 
of negro servants to their masters, as they exist in “the west” & in 
South Carolina. I have never known of any revolt. When I was 
a child, I peeped through the latticed window of the cellar of my 
grand father’s residence to see in awe, several negro men belonging 
to different neighbors, confined there & was told they had been 
caught up with in Virginia making their way to the North, and 
brought back. One was my grand father’s coachman, “William”, 
a full blood African, with several wives, & another was Col. Ches- 
nut’s coachman, a mulatto. There were one or two more. Some 
New England singing master, Watson by name, & spending the 
winter instructing a class, was charged with putting them on “the 
under ground railroad”. They were all restored to their places in 
quiet. General Williams was invited to dinner in Washington, 
“Alex”, his gardner at Society Hill, opened the door for him. Alex 
had been transported by the underground road to Washington, but 
was amusingly astonished upon meeting his master face to face. 
Explanations resulted in Alex’s prompt return to the garden. That 
was 25 years ago & Alex has never apparently regretted the result¬ 
ing fiasco in his search for liberty. 

I read some letters recently from high authorities in the South. 
One was from Senator John C. Calhoun to one of his Pendleton 
neighbors. Mr. Calhoun related that his dining room servant, a 
negro man, had been guilty of rude speech to a lady, probably a vis¬ 
itor at “Fort hill”, & upon her intimation that complaint would be 
made of'him, he had “run away”. The absconding negro seems to 
have been taken up, as the custom was in such instances, volun¬ 
tarily by a white person, & lodged in jail miles away toward the 
low country. The master wrote from Washington that some dis- 
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creet white person must be sent to bring the fugitive home & that 
the jailor be directed to lay on his back “30 lashes” before deliver¬ 
ing him up. An elaborate explanation of the “30 lashes” was (1) 
the servant had absconded without proper cause; (2) that aboli¬ 
tionists were likely at the bottom of his rebellious conduct & the 
punishment would be of good effect on other tempted servants; 
(3) that the effect of punishment delivered away from home would 
be better than if inflicted at home. The other letter was from a 
distinguished statesman & lawyer, Benjamin F. Perry of Green¬ 
ville, to his wife. Mr. Perry wrote from one of the courts of his 
circuit: J You need not be surprised if I bring home with me an¬ 
other servant—a man about 18 or 20 years old, honest & good 
looking, black colour—about the colour of Sinda. He is uncom¬ 
monly smart, was raised in North Carolina, sold for debt & the 
only negro owned by his master. His name is Jim. Two Jims? 
But we may call one James. Price $700!” Two days later Mr. 
Perry wrote home again: “I have taken the boy, Jim, on trial. He 
is now waiting on me & I have never seen a more faithful servant. 
He has more sense than half the ignorant white men. He is ex¬ 
tremely anxious to belong to me. I told him he must take Delia 
for a wife & he seems greatly pleased.” 

February 1. We crossed the Chattahooche today. Georgia 
& South Carolina behind, we must now find out Alabama. Cook 
Bmah is elated. Fifteen years ago her only child, Ned, was brought 
to Dallas county Alabama by Mr. Pegues from Cheraw. Geog- 
raphy has never been one of Binah’s studies. Ned is in “Alabama” 
& every man who passes must say whether he knows where “Mr. 
Pigee” lives. That he lives yet 200 miles further on our journey, 
goes for nothing. No risks of missing Ned can be permitted. 

February 11. Sunday. Alabama rains fall in large drops, 
very thick. We have struck some of the lime lands and the mud 
is fearful. My mother &: children took to a private residence for 
the second time out last night. It was the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lide, Darlington people & very hospitable. 

This morning about 10 o’clock we trailed through the village 
of Mt. Meigs, Montgomery county, much like old Society Hill, a 
settlement of cotton planters made for convenience of church, post 
office & school. The famous home of the millionaire planter, 
Henry Lucas, is on the road in Mt. Meigs. Mrs. Lucas is a Cam¬ 
den, So. Ca. woman. The grounds are large & beautifully terraced. 
Tropical plants are kept in green house. We hear 22 negro men 
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are employed about the premises, & the gardener, a white man, 
receives a salary of $1500 a year besides his cottage & board. The 
gardens & orchards are 15 acres. On the adjoining premises lives 
a bachelor physician who is also a large planter, Dr. Charles Lucas. 
Dr. Lucas keeps up a mile race track & the racers passing from 
Charleston, S. C. to New Orleans stop there every winter to rest 
& exercise on the track, where their short trials of speed often 
amuse the public. 

We passed through Montgomery this afternoon & saw the 
ruins of the lately burned Capitol of our newly found home State, 
up on the hill. As we pitched tents, two or three miles out, on 
the Cahawba road, about sunset a young gentleman & his wife 
dashed by in a buggy. Presently he walked back alone, for they 
had turned in at their gate a few yards further. He introduced 
himself as Mr. DuBose Bibb, a first cousin of my father, unknown 
until now. He pressed us to go to his house, but in vain, until 
next morning. 

February 12. We struck the interminable & bottomless 
prairie lanes of Lowndes County to day. As the horses pull one 
foot out the mud to sink another up to the knee, the suction pops 
like a pistol, & sometimes the shoe is left behind. The wagon 
axles, ever & anon, sweep the road like a drag. Men must follow 
every wagon & every wheel with paddles to scrape off the adher¬ 
ing mud that the wheel may turn at all. 

February 15. We have been three days crossing Lowndes 
County & to day struck the Alabama river again. Once at the 
present Capital, Montgomery, now at the old capital Cahawba. 
One little flat took wearisome hours to cross us over the swollen 
stream. 

As my mother & father walked up the western bank, I saw 
with surprise a singularly handsome young gentleman, tall, grace¬ 
ful, well dressed, greet them at the top most cordially. He was a 
native of Cheraw, Mr. C. C. Pegues, who had come to Alabama 
fifteen years ago with his parents. He told Binah how to find 
Ned, offered his arm to my mother & led her to his home to take 
a glass of wine with his young wife while the caravan was reform¬ 
ing its line of march westwardly. High bred manners discovered 
in the mud & smoke of an emigrant train are very impressive! 
We now find not a horse with hair on his legs. The Lowndes 
County prairie mud cut all off as smooth as a razor would have 
done the job. 
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February 16. Friday afternoon in a heavy shower, a graceful 
young gentleman, riding a beautiful iron gray mare drew up to 
the coach door, lifted his hat & pushed his open hand in to greet 
my mother cordially. He proved also a Cheraw gentleman, Mr. 
Erasmus Ellerbe, moved to Dallas County some years ago, & we 
were now trailing through his plantation. He would tolerate no 
excuse so while the wagons moved on to the near by camping 
p ace, the family all went under his hospitable roof for the bad 
night. We tarried there all day Saturday. I saw there the first 
artesian well, overflowing in a bold stream. Mr. Ellerbe told 
us that until he obtained this well he had to send his live stock in 
a dry season two miles to a small muddy creek for water. 

n * * 1 . our journey this morning, 

nine mi es from Mr. Ellerbe’s. We were 44 days making the 600 

miles approximately, from Society Hill, So. Ca. to McKinley, 

Marengo Co. Ala. where we entered the hospitable roof of my 

uncle, James H. Dubose, who came from Darlington, in 1840. 

, J anuar y 11, 1861. I have read the speech of George III from 
the throne, in 1783, declaring that the colonies of Great Britain in 

7? c nam ? them ° ne by one ' were become “free & inde- 
pen ent States ’. The King did not speak of “the United States”. 

The Convention at Montgomery today dissolved the union of Ala- 

reTL W1 !t ? f OVernment at Washington, by Ordinance. That 
redeems the pledge to secede if Lincoln should be elected. I don’t 

Idnc W oir 1 K C ° ln i l deCted ° r n0t - Sixteen free S^tes chose 

n electors but each & all except Oregon & California, were 

nullified the tlme Q Caleb Cushing is a great lawyer. He says 
nullification puts a State outside the Constitution. When South 

& G^Tack f ’ fr W c ebster said * was the same as secession 
ti^ nJaC S ° n " ent .? en Sc0tt to whi P ’ em back. So I dont know 

Seceded"^!! T Tf"* by A dght & if he is not Alabama has not 
according to law. At any rate, it is generally accepted as 

LdTamVd C fh nClUS n° n \r at 2 BrSCkenridge & the Y ancey school 
the old Wu. Eng ' and W ° Uld haVe hu "S a ‘resh 

viJof : iSS 1 my , di . ary „ f , 0 u r * he PreSent *° ,ake 3 retrospective 
view of the Canebrake”. What is to become of this country so 

wondrously happy & prosperous if secession fails, There was 

Every word is for war. Before the ordinance passed with 
rawing t e State from the Union, Governor Moore sent Col. Todd 
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of the State troops out from Mobile at dead of night & captured 
the two United States forts, Morgan & Gaines at the mouth of the 
harbor & then captured Mount Vernon arsenal above the city with 
all the munitions of war. Both sections are infuriated against each 
other. The dark view is, they are both good haters. 

Histories of wars are misleading in that they too often omit 
the motive. I am about to tell of a home—happy home—loving 
people who are ready to defend their homes from armed invasions 
& the better to be understood, I shall speak with some definiteness 
of the foundations of their domestic felicity. 

My father’s caravan from the Pee Dee suspended the journey 
finally in the region known through out the cotton states as the 
“Canebrake” of Marengo County, Alabama. There “Albert” built 
the family residence on the plantation, & the “quarters” for the 
blacks a half mile off. 

(Continued in Next Issue) 


MARCH 

March is a plowboy in a ruddy vest 

With low pulled cap, and, in his furrows long, 

There stands the April girl he loves the best, 

Now sowing seeds of fragrance and of song. 

APRIL 

April is a dainty maid; 

She dances on her toes, 

And scatters purple violets 
On every path she goes. 

MAY 

Who was it raised the latch last night so late ? 

The garden was excited and to-day 

The roses all are crowding through the gate, 

With lilies that are talking of fair May. 

—Kate Slaughter McKinney. 
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MOBILE COUNTY CAJANS 

By Laura Frances Murphy Q 

Living in a little world of their own, set apart from the rest of 
the world by the color line and ideas of social inequality, are a 
group of people designated in south Alabama as “Indian Cajans.” 
Mobile County, known for its thriving seaport, is the home of a 
big percent of this Cajan population of whom even the rest of the 
State have not heard until recently. 

These people have been so overlooked that no one really knows 
where they came from, nor how long they have been here. When 
the term “Cajan” is used, one immediately thinks of the French 
Cajans of Louisiana, whose racial blood is predominantly French. 
The group in Mobile County are quite distinct from those of Louis¬ 
iana, in that Alabama Cajans have but little French blood and are 
evidently a mixture of a number of races: English, Russian, Ger¬ 
man, French, negro, with Mexican and American Indian predom¬ 
inating. 

A few of the natives do know something of their ancestry, but 
the majority do not. Numerous stories regarding the origin of the 
group are told; however, none is known to be authentic. A typical 
tale is told by some of the old settlers in the southern part of the 
County. During the War of 1812 numbers of English pirates were 
forced to flee for their lives, and they came to Mobile. From the 
town they moved out into this section to escape punishment. Here 
they married and intermarried with Spanish, French, Germans, 
American Indians, and Mexicans, and started the new mixed race 
of Cajans. 

An interesting bit of family history was told the writer by one 
of the outstanding women of the Sullivan Community, near Cal¬ 
vert, Alabama. This woman’s grandparents, in the maternal line, 
originally lived in Germany. The grandfather’s brother came to 
America and settled in the state of Washington in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. He was pleased with the new country and 
persuaded his brother to bring the family to America. It is to be 
remembered that communication was slow in early days; by the 
time the brother and his family arrived in Washington, the Civil 
War was being fought, and the unmarried brother had enlisted 


OHome missionary; public school teacher in Mobile County. 
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The Cajan is difficult to understand, teniperarrientally. The 
prevalence of the Mexican “manana spirit” is perhaps one of the 
chief causes of the retarded social development. Cajans do not 
hurry. They seem to look with astonishment upon the rushed lives 
of the whites with whom they come in contact. Some have a yearn¬ 
ing for higher life than that which they see about them, but their 
experience is so limited that they do not know the first step out. 
The Cajan is not a blood-thirsty, treacherous person, as he is some¬ 
times described; however, true to his Indian-Mexican nature, he is 
extremely suspicious of all whom he does not know. He welcomes 
help when he is assured of sincerity of purpose; and representatives 
of church, school, or medical aid are held with greatest respect. A 
sort of tribal sentiment protects anyone who is a friend to the 
mixed race. 

Surely there were never more generous, hospitable people. One 
Cajan is welcome to another Cajan’s home at any time to stay as 
long as he wishes. This spirit is conveyed in the conventional 
method of taking leave of acquaintances: “Come, go home with 
me.” If the person so addressed is free to accept such an invita¬ 
tion, he often does so, and is welcome. If one family in a commu¬ 
nity needs help, whether it be in harvesting a crop, pulling tur¬ 
pentine boxes or nursing a sick baby, there are ever a group of 
friends ready to meet the need. 

It is true, no doubt, that the majority of Cajans are fearless in 
Indian fashion. While superstitious to the n’th degree, they are not 
afraid to die or to kill. Hence, it is most difficult ,to find officers 
willing to cope with the bootlegging problem which is growing to 
be alarming in Mobile County. 

Sentiment plays a big part in the Cajan’s life. Respect for dead 
relatives causes him to cling to old customs and to accept tradition 
without question. Superstition kills the introduction of new prac¬ 
tices. Because the mother’s girlhood home was a three room struc¬ 
ture, housing fifteen children, the present family whom the mother 
and her equally socially backward husband lead, must live in the 
girlhood home as long as it is at all possible. Even the wealthiest 
families generally live in houses built by ancestors of one or two 
generations ago. 

It makes no difference to the Cajan woman that she must take 
hundreds of extra steps between the living quarters and the kitchen. 
Only a few families have recognized the greater convenience of 
building the kitchen connected with the rest of the house. Lamps 
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and gave to the group a racial name that was soon shortened to 
“Cajan”. Old settlers tell in animated expression of the days when 
Daddy Lem and his children roamed the woods and dressed and 
ate in cave man style. One old lady even points out the house, now 
occupied by a Rivers, where the father of the Byrd family lived his 
last days. 

Many old settlers tell of the days when Saint Stephens was the 
capital of Alabama and when Mount Vernon was an army post. 
One of the younger Byrds whose wife was full white, tells of the 
Indians being driven back from Mount Vernon in numerous battles. 
He has read Alabama history until every Indian encounter has 
become real, and he tells of the first inhabitants of the Alabama 
town as one who was really an eye witness. Chestang, another 
small town in Mobile County, is the home of similar Cajan groups; 
and it is most likely that the town was named for a prominent group 
of Chestangs in early days. 

The Indian Cajans of Mobile County are distinctly a rural peo¬ 
ple. Crude farming on poor land is carried on by practically all to 
some extent, and thus a scanty living is assured. Lumbering and 
working in turpentine are the major operations. Old settlers re¬ 
call that work used to be plentiful. Now much of the pine tim¬ 
bered land has been practically cleared of heavy growth, and 
day laborers find it a real problem to make a living. It is well known 
that there was a time, probably a quarter of a century ago, when 
this section of the state was thriving. The little towns, some of 
which are now depopulated, were the centers of the lumbering in¬ 
dustry in Alabama. Several railroads came in, and the people fared 
well. Soon, however, this small area was cleared out; progressive 
leaders moved on and left this group of mixed blood helpers who 
were bound to the woods by sentiment, superstition, and ignorance. 

The valuable land is now in the possession of a few people, the 
majority of whom are Cajans. These owners employ fellow Cajans 
to work in turpentine and to cut and to haul logs. There is far 
more wealth in the woods of Mobile County than the average citi¬ 
zen of even the State knows, for these older land owners are 
shrewd business men, interested in seeing their children carry on 
the family name and reputation for leadership. Owing to the ignor¬ 
ance of all in matters of sanitation and hygiene, it is impossible to 
judge wealth by outward appearances or living conditions found in 
the homes. Those of the young generation point with pride to the 
material wealth of numbers of land owners of the past generation. 
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People passing through the country often ask, “Where do the 
Cajans live? We’ve never seen any houses.” And the casual ob¬ 
server will not see many, unless he is a good walker or an experi¬ 
enced horseman, for homes are anywhere from one to three or four 
miles apart, and usually off the road. It is considered as merely in 
the day’s schedule for a woman of sixty to arise at 5 a. m., to walk 
three miles to town and three miles back, eat breakfast, and to walk 
five miles to a neighbor’s where she helps to scratch peanuts all day. 
The schools and the churches are usually centrally located for a 
community; but even then, children must come over rough, muddy 
roads in the winter for several miles in order to attend. In the 
Tassy Byrd community, the roads are so bad during the rainy 
season that it is sometimes impossible for even the teacher to get 
to the school house. 

Church work has been as backward as school work. No one de¬ 
nomination is foremost in the Cajan’s thinking, for he, like some of 
his ancestors, finds no fundamental difference in the churches. 
Roman Catholic, Nazarene, Methodist, and Baptist sects all work in 
the section, and each has its missionary activities on a small scale; 
however, there is no planned co-operation of these groups. Protest¬ 
ant churches are usually small, one room structures. The Catholic 
Church has several larger buildings and has erected at Chestang a 
high school, with chapel, to which both Cajans and other pupils in 
the vicinity are admitted. One of the oldest Cajan churches in the 
county is the Byrd Chapel, between Mount Vernon and Citronelle, 
Alabama. This organization is fifty years old and has always been 
led by some members of the Byrd family of that community. The 
historic little cemetery in front of the church bears witness through 
grave markers to the age of the settlement. 

All communities are not so fortunate as the Byrd’s, for in some 
no church influence is known. In the organization of a Sunday 
School a few months ago, the question was asked by the leader, 
“Who was Jesus?” No adult or child in the mixed group of thirty 
could answer. In this particular community it is said that church 
work used to be kept alive by the older people; since the death of 
several of the faithful, the church has gone on the rocks. There are 
no full time pastors among this rural population, but each mission 
group has the service of a white pastor once a month, in general. 

The songs of the Cajan belong to him alone. His perfect time 
and rhythm remind one of the Mexican race. He needs no accom¬ 
paniment; however, it is not uncommon to find children and adults 
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kitchen where a midnight lunch of bacon, eggs, biscuit, and mo¬ 
lasses was served. The singing of popular music was then begun, 
and this continued off and on until 4:00 a. m. The writer was 
rather surprised when it was suggested that she sing, “Yes, Sir, 
That’s My Baby” and other once popular numbers. At 4:00 a. m. 
everyone went home to prepare for the funeral which was to be held 
at 9 :00 a. m. The funeral was carried on in a simple, appropriate 
manner. Only one custom was noted to be different from the con¬ 
ventional ceremony of the whites. Just after the lowering of the 
casket, every person took his turn at dropping a handful of earth 
into the grave. This practice shows respect for the deceased. 

Social classes exist among the Cajans as everywhere else. One 
community of land owners and church goers looks down upon a 
community of bootleggers. It is not possible to treat the morals of 
the group until more scientific studies of existing conditions have 
been made. One group will practice monogomy, while a group five 
miles distant seem decidedly unmoral. It is generally understood 
that venereal diseases are prevalent among the lower class; and it 
is well known that a noticeable percent of young mothers die at 
childbirth. 

Superstition chains these woods-people. Traditional ideas of 
ghosts, witches, magicians are accepted without question by prac¬ 
tically all. A striking example of harm of such superstition was 
brought to the writer’s attention last summer. The young mother 
of a two months old infant was suffering from severe sick head¬ 
aches. The baby was, of course, ill, also. When two school teach¬ 
ers visited the girl and talked with her, they found that she had 
not shampooed her hair, which was long and thick, since she had 
become pregnant eleven months before and that she had not taken 
an allover bath since the baby was born. She feared death from the 
use of water because of superstitions taught her by her mother-in- 
law. After explaining a few simple laws of health to the young 
mother, the teachers gave her a tub bath. She began to feel better 
immediately and by the next day she felt quite well. 

The Cajan is not slow to imitate, in spite of all that has been 
said about him; and it is gratifying to see the younger generation 
accept new methods of dress, of cooking, and of living. Cars are 
helping to bring a few into contact with the outside world. Radios, 
telephones and telegraphy, are yet unknown. Wholesome recrea¬ 
tion is likewise unknown except in the few spots that have been 
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ADMIRAL RAPHAEL SEMMES 


Raphael Semmes, 1 Admiral of the Confederate States Navy, 
was born September 27, 1809, in Charles County, Maryland, and 
died August 30, 1877, at Mobile. Admiral Semmes was descended 

from the Talia¬ 
ferro, Middleton, 
Thompson, Hooe, 
Boarman, T a n t, 
Edelen, Simpson, 
Neale, J a r b o e , 
Goodrick, and 
other distin¬ 
guished families of 
Maryland and Vir¬ 
ginia. The greater 
part of these fami¬ 
lies migrated t o 
the Atlantic sea¬ 
board from Eng¬ 
land during the 
early part of the 
seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. The future 
naval officer re¬ 
ceived an acade¬ 
mic education in 
the vicinity of his 
home, and in 1836 
was appointed a 
midshipman b y 



Admiral Raphael Semmes 
Commander of the "Alabama J 


President John Quincy Adams. After completing his studies in 
naval tactics, he studied law and was admitted to the bar in Cum¬ 
berland County, Md., in 1834. Four years later he was commis¬ 
sioned a lieutenant in the Navy, after having served as Second Mas¬ 
ter, and later Acting Lieutenant of a frigate. He located in Mobile 
in 1842, and thereafter remained a citizen of Alabama. 


1. See Semmes, Raphael: Owen’s History of Alabama and Dictionary of 
Alabama Biography, Volume, IV., page 1526. 
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After the fall of Fort Sumter, Commander Semmes sought active 
service in the Navy. He was ordered to New Orleans where he equipped 
and fitted up a five hundred ton merchantman, the Sumter . With this 
little vessel he passed through the West Indies, cruised along the coast 
of South America, captured seventeen merchantmen, crossed the ocean, 
and landed at Gibraltar where he was blockaded. Selling the Sumter , he 
went to England, thence to the Azores, where he was promoted to a 
captaincy. He returned to England and was ordered to the command 
of the Alabama , which had been built for the Confederacy at Liverpool, 
and had been fitted out at the Azores. 

In 1862 Captain Semmes began his second famous cruise, spending 
some time in the vicinity of the Azores where he made depredation upon 
the whaling fleet of the enemy. He then moved up to within two hun¬ 
dred miles of New York City, remaining there and effecting captures for 
several days. He passed from there to the West Indies, and on to 
Texas. On the night of January 11, 1863, he fought and sank the 
Federal steamer, Hatteras. He then skirted the coast of South America, 
crossed to the Cape of Good Hope, thence across the Indian Ocean to 
the south-east coast of Asia, returned to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
finally dropped anchor at Cherbourg, France, where he was blockaded 
by the Federal steamer, Kearsage . 


M. B. O. 



ALFRED IVERSON BRANHAM 



Forty-six years ago Alfred Iverson Branham 
newspaper man heard r * T i GA ’ then a youn^ 

—- - 

Confederate cruiser known as 
“290”. Captain Kell, at the 
time of Mr. Branham’s inter¬ 
view, was living in retirement 
at his country home near Sun¬ 
ny Side, Ga. His interview, 
written under the pen name of 
Wood Holt after appearing 
in the Atlanta Constitution and 
other Georgia papers was cop¬ 
ied in the Periodical, of Lon¬ 
don, England. That inter¬ 
view is reproduced in The 
Alabama. Historical Quarterly 
as an authoritative narrative 
written in the very best jour¬ 
nalistic style of today, al¬ 
though produced nearly a half 
century ago. The author, Mr. 
Branham, has during the past 
fifty years had editorial con- 

Telegraph, the Atlanta Constitution and ”“ tlon with th e Macon (Ga.) 
For thirty years he has Wn , e Savannah Morning News. 

of the American Book £ Z T* "" EditorU Department 
Southern Department, 


Alfred Ivfrson Branham 
hclitor and Author 


M. B. O. 



THE SINKING OF THE ALABAMA 

By Alfred Iverson Branham 

After a bountiful and elegant dinner, such a one as used 
to grace the boards of Southern homes before the war, I cornered 
Captain Kell 1 on the front porch of his house and said to him: 

“Now, Captain, tell me about the Alabama's last fight." 

“After a cruise of two years," the captain said, “during which 
the Alabama had driven the commerce of the United States from 
the seas, our ship was sadly in need of repairs. Such being the 
case, Admiral Semmes determined to run into a French port, dock 
ship, and repair her. We anchored in the port of Cherbourg a few 
minutes past noon, on the 11th day of June, 1864. The next day, 
the Admiral went on shore to obtain permission of the port Ad¬ 
miral to dock the Alabama and repair her. The port Admiral said 
that as all the docks at Cherbourg were government property, he 
could not grant the request until he could gain the Emperor's con¬ 
sent. The Emperor 2 was then at Biarritz and would not be back 
in Paris for several days. While we were waiting the Emperor's 
return to Paris, the Kearsage , which had been lying at Flushing, 
steamed into Cherbourg and took her station at breakwater, just 
outside the harbor. Immediately after the Kearsage arrived, Ad¬ 
miral Semmes sent for me. I went to his cabin. 

“ ‘Take a seat, Mr. Kell,' he said. ‘I have sent for you to dis¬ 
cuss the advisability of fighting the Kearsage. As you know, the 
arrival of the Alabama at this port has been telegraphed to all parts 
of Europe. Within a few days, Cherbourg will be effectually block¬ 
aded by Yankee cruisers. It is uncertain whether or not we shall be 
permitted to repair the Alabama here, and in the meantime, the delay is 
not to our advantage. I think we may whip the Kearsage, the two 
vessels being of wood and carrying about the same number of men 
and guns. Besides, Mr. Kell, although the Confederate States govern¬ 
ment has ordered me to avoid engagements with the enemy's cruisers, I 
am tired of running from that flaunting rag!’ He referred to the 
United States flag flying at the peak of the Kearsage. 

“I fully agreed with Admiral Semmes. There are those who have 
censured him for engaging the Kearsage, but there was nothing else 
that could be done. The two vessels were both of wood. The Alabama 
had a crew of 149 men, all told, and the Kearsage had 162. The 

Kell, John McIntosh. Recollections of a naval life, including the cruises of 
^he Confederate steamers “Sumter’* and “Alabama”. Wash., Neale Co., 1900. 

"Napoleon III. 
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addressed the men for the second and last time since the Alabama was 
put in commission. I quote his words literally: 

“ ‘Officers and seamen of the Alabama! You have at length 
another opportunity of meeting the enemy—the first that has been 
presented to you since you sank the Hatteras ! In the meantime, 
you have been all over the world, and it is not too much to say that 
you have destroyed and driven for protection under neutral flags 
one-half of the enemy’s commerce, which, at the beginning of the 
war, covered every sea. This is an achievement of which you may 
well be proud, and a grateful country will not be unmindful of it. 
The name of your ship has become a household word wherever 
civilization extends. Shall the name be tarnished by defeat? The 
thing is impossible! Remember that you are in the English Chan¬ 
nel, the theater of so much of the Naval glory of our race, and that 
the eyes of all Europe are at this moment upon you. The flag that 
floats over you is that of a young republic who bids defiance to her 
enemies whenever and wherever found. Show the world that you 
know how to uphold it! Go to your quarters!’ 

*The action between the Alaba'ma and the Kearsage , which was in 
progress one hour and ten minutes, may be described in ten minutes. 
We began to fight when within about a mile of the Kearsage by opening 
with solid shot. The two vessels rapidly approached each other, and 
the remainder of the fight occurred at a distance of not more than 500 
yards. The vessels circled around each other as the fight progressed, 
in order to keep their broadsides towards each other. A few minutes 
after the fight began, Admiral Semmes, who was standing on the horse 
block, said to me, ‘Mr. Kell, our shells strike the side of the enemy’s 
ship but they fall into the water. Try solid shot.’ This I did, but with 
no better effect. The hidden armor of the Kearsage prevented the 
Alabama’s shot from doing serious damage. One shell from our eight- 
inch gun was buried in the stern of the Kearsage, but poor powder and a 
defective fuse prevented the shell’s exploding. If that shell had ex¬ 
ploded, the Kearsage, instead of the Alaba'ma, would have gone to the 
bottom of the deep blue sea. Without boasting, I may say that no other 
crew ever fought as bravely as did that of the Alabama, My position 
was near the eight-inch gun. An eleven-inch shell from the Kearsage 
entered a port hole and killed eight of the sixteen men serving that gun. 
The men were cut all to pieces, and the deck was strewn with arms, 
legs, heads and shattered trunks. One of the mates nodded to me as if 
to say, ‘Shall I clear the deck?’ I bowed my head and he picked up 
the mangled remains of the bodies and threw them into the sea. The 
places of the dead were instantly filled, and not a single survivor exhib- 
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bama were to their officers. When Admiral Semmes and I turnedfmo 

the water the ship was rapidiy sinking. After swimming „Ta few 
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yards, I turned to see her go down. As the gallant vessel, the most 
beautiful I ever beheld, plunged down to her grave, I had it on my 
tongue to call to the men who were struggling in the water to give thiee 
cheers for her, but the dead that were floating around me and the deep 
sadness I felt at parting with the noble ship that had been my home so 
long deterred me. In all the two years of the Alabama s caieer, I was 
off the ship but twenty-two hours. Down she went—she had never had 
a home within the country she so gallantly served. She had been chris¬ 
tened on the broad seas, and now she met her death and burial upon the 
same bosom that had quivered at the sound of the cheers uttered when 
she was named. A fitting end. No foeman ever trod her deck as 

victor.” 


After Incidents 

There was a perceptible quiver in the Captain’s voice as he con¬ 
cluded the account of the Alabama’s last fight. There was a silence of 
a few moments, broken only by the exclamation of an enthusiastic 
friend sitting near me: “If that eight-inch shell had but exploded— 
what a different tale Captain Kell could tell!” As far as I was con¬ 
cerned, I believe I uttered but a single sentence: “More, if you please. 

“More?” said the Captain, “There is but little more to tell. Some 
things occurred while I was in the water that I can never forget. 
Eugene Maffit, one of the Alabama’s gallant young officers, could not 
swim. He was supported by a life-preserver. The brave and unselfish 
boy, observing that I was much exhausted, cried to me to take his life- 
preserver and actually tried to take it off in order that he might give 
it to me. Of course, I would not permit him thus to sacrifice his life. 
Another incident, which occurred while the fight was in progress, was 
another example of the love of the men for their officers. A sailor 
had been terribly wounded and had been carried below to the surgeon s 
quarters. As in the case of the sailor who pulled off my boots, this 
wounded man had been several times punished by my order. After he 
■ had been carried below, he sent several times, urgently requesting me 
to come and see him. Finally, I left the deck and went down to see the 
poor fellow. He could not speak, but, with his eyes full of affection, 
he grasped my hand, kissed it, and died. The Deerhound and the French 
pilot boats picked up the greater part of the Alabama’s crew. The Kear- 
sage sent out two boats after the Alabama had sunk. These boats saved 
a few of our men. The course pursued by the Kearsage seems to have 
been suggested by W. H. Seward’s implied instructions to let the Ala- 
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harm’s crew perish. When the Hotter^ was sunk everv u 

crew was sawH Tu* h - nK ever y man of her 

saved. Ihe Hatteras was sunk at night +U* ai u 

was sunk, in broad daylight the enemv mad* „ • Wh ? Ala ^ma 

life The contra* +/ g L e enem y made no vigorous effort to save 

saved from the Jl h *** ^ ^ is su ^ estive - The only thing I 

my ZTl watch - 1 a “' *y * 

I found i, entirely umtjme” Ey«M„T, ”? ^ 1 W “ 
down with her After thne* f / g C Se * ^ ad on the ship went 

boats had ten 

treated us with the mn«f Hict; • . .’ r ' Lancaster and his wife 

Admiral Semmes Mr T , d Stlnguished k mdness. At the suggestion of 
reached that place I borrnwT Camed “ s to Southampton. When we 

slipper, front Mr/Lancaster and wated th TT! 

^e tTi^r^ ~ f 1 IT ^ 

US that the room he had^renared f f V ^ at Some pains to tell 
by a prince. The next dav the bUt recently occupied 

some clothe. The SL ^ e d us ba* to h W ' M *° * ' ail ° r *° ^ 

insisted on our partaking of l ^ . ° hlS pnvate a Partments and 

the feast, the tailor tad ettta tT" Wh “ e « «**>« 

tlemen, I shall have to reouest vo. t T”’ ned ““ Said: '' G ™- 
ence here has comp ,*£*£*■„ P«- 

went out we found thaf +. * Street. When we 

who had come to catch a glimpse 0 ^“ ^ Wi ‘ h * h ° USandS ° f ^ 
back to the hotel for us Th ?, ' P ° l,ceraen had to clear the way 

the South. During our sl'n Fn 1 f u^’ ^ “ d <>“btedly with 
attention in a thousand wavs M § ^ they showed us dl stinguished 
families were ^us CL“” ^ 

Return to the Confederate States 

How did you get back to the Confederacy Captain ?” r • • . 

I had some trouble in dome that ” h * r 7 ' 1 m( l uired - 

Providence that had cared for me all mv life h ^ J"* ^ ^ kind 
I embarked at Liverpool in an P ,• , y ./ e brought me safely home, 
ada and New York O n the Steamer which ran to Can- 

who was on his way to W^h T* W *l ** ° fflCer of the ^earsage 
sinking of the Alabama. I am nofsureThat ^ 1Spat ^ e ® announcing the 
board the ship. When I arrived • n ! ke relished m y presence on 

of was sunk by the Alabama on the night 
safely from ,h, , 0 
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bottomed steamer, a blockade-runner, for Wilmington, N. C. After a 
perfectly smooth voyage, we sighted the coast one evening about dusk. 
The officers of the blockade-runner, called the Flamingo, had made 
themselves altogether too well acquainted with grog, and in consequence, 
missed the reckonings and ran almost into the jaws of some United 
States War Vessels. We put about and ran out to sea. 

“I, together with some Confederate Naval officers, who were on 
board, took charge of matters, found our bearings, and at night again 
made for Wilmington. This time we made the run safely, though we 
passed right under the guns of a United States man o’ war. Arrived 
at home, I reported to the Naval Department, and was ordered to duty 
on the James River. After the war, I returned to Georgia, where I have 
remained in the peaceful pursuit of whatever her old red hills may 
produce.” 


Last Words 

Captain Kell’s splendid abilities as a Naval Officer, and his quiet, 
unassuming, unimpeachable character as a gentleman, are too well known 
to render it necessary for me to say anything in his defense against the 
absurd and low flung charges of Yankee authors as to his piracy. I 
may, however, be permitted to quote some words of Admiral Semmes’ 
concerning him. On page 123 of “Service Afloat” Admiral Semmes 
thus speaks of Captain Kell: “See how scrupulously neat he is dressed, 
and how suave and affable he is with his associates. His eye is now 
beaming gentleness and kindness, T ou will scarcely recognize him 
as the same man when you see him again on deck, arraigning some cul¬ 
prit ‘at the mast’ for a breach of discipline. When Georgia seceded, 
Lieutenant Kell was well on his way to the Commander’s list, in the old 
Navy, but he would have scorned the Commission of an Admiral, if it 

had been tendered him as a price of treason to his State. . . . When 

it was decided at Montgomery that I was to have the Sumter, I at once 
thought of Kell, and at my request, he was ordered to the ship, Commo¬ 
dore Tatnall, with whom he had been serving on the Georgia coast, 
giving him up very reluctantly.” In his official report of the sinking 
of the Alabama, Admiral Semmes thus spoke of Captain Kelli “Where 
all behaved so well, it would be invidious for me to particularize, but I 
cannot deny myself the pleasure of saying that Mr. Kell, my First 
Lieutenant, deserves great credit for the fine condition in which the 
ship went into action, with regard to her battery, magazine and shell 
rooms, and that he rendered me great assistance by his judgment as the 
fight proceeded.” Captain Kell was promoted to a Captaincy by reason 
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Confederacy and tfoTd^of^f ^ Hatteras ’ but his abse nce from the 
mission. 086 ° f the war Prevented his receiving his Com! 

still changed, but men 

two things remain as facte, , h ‘ he “ e „ 1ZT*' S ° as ,h '“ 

It is related that in onp n f a, r ! T th Alaba ^ will live. 

Of surpassing beauty. Upon the slo^ States there is a lake 

of Indians. When"the whhe man took n ^ Hved a tribe 

forced the red man to follow Id T, P ° SSesS10n of the country and 

their home beside the placid lake 6 Buf th*’ ?‘ S refused to quit 
coveted the beautiful dwelling place of th^ ^ multi P lied and 
forest. Unable to drive the invader off 1 !t U " ,°" tUnate chil dren of the 
the home which had been theirs thro, Jh d I determin ed not to leave 

bled late one calm lovely day in jZ Z ***’ the tribe assem- 
marched down into the smiling water ’and fnT^ 3 **’ SWeet dir ^ 
that day to this, at nightfall of the quiet da T d,Sap P eared - From 
seems to issue from the waves of the °1 SUmtner > Plaintive music 

thus serving as an eternal reminded the fZ^l f ” tIy Iave the shor e, 
there is a plaintive music which seems to i« f ^ Indian tribe - So 
Southern soldiers and Southern sailors rTJ™ ^ her ° ic deeds of 
by every true man of the South will ser’ d ^ mUSIC forever heard 
g oriously unselfish patriotism of those who ZrTt^gra^^ ° f ^ 



THOMAS JONES TAYLOR 


County Official and Historical Writer 


Beginning with this issue of The Alabama Historical Quarterly, 
the first five chapters of "The History of Madison County, by 
Thomas Jones Taylorf) is reproduced. The remaining chapters will 

follow in succeeding numbers 
of the magazine until com¬ 
pleted. This history appeared 
in serial form in the Hunts¬ 
ville Independent, of 1883 and 
1884. These articles were 
copied by the late Thomas M. 

Owen, from a scrap book 
loaned to the Department of 
Archives and History by 
Judge Taylor’s grandson, 

Thomas W. Jones, at the 
time residing in New Decatur, 

Ala. In his Bibliography of 
Alabama( 2 ) Thomas M. Owen 
said of Judge Taylor’s history: 

“In its preparation he (Tay¬ 
lor) made use of addresses, 
books and public records. The 
style is dignified and philos¬ 
ophical and the arrangement 
and method of treatment evi¬ 
dence careful preparation. Its only fault is that of a scantiness of 
personal detail. These chapters deserve a better place than the files 

of a newspaper and ought to be reprinted. 

Thomas Jones Taylor was born July 2, 1829, at Talladega, an ^ 

died November 12, 1894, at Huntsville, Ala. He was the son of-Mai 
and Anne Johnson (McCartney) Taylor, the former a native of Lex¬ 
ington, Ga., who removed to Talladega and later to Madison County, a 
farmer and merchant. The paternal grandparents were George and 
Hannah (Jennings) Taylor, the former a native of near Richmond, 
Va., a Lieutenant in the Revolutionary Army under Harry Lee and a 



Judge Thomas Jones Taylor 
Historian 


C 1 ) See Owen’s Hist, of Ala. and Diet, of Ala. Biog, Vol. 4 p. 16o2. 
( 2 ) Annual Report of the Amer. Historical Assn., 1897, p. 1197. 
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B h ~ “ Court House and 

and was for many years Captain o^ Mditia H ^ Rev ° Iutionar y War 

m 1805 “<* ^ Madison Count^Alf in 180^ Th^ * 

parents of Judge Taylor were Tohh and M ' maternal S^nd- 

Madison County. The Tavlor fam'l • Cotton) McCartney, of 

lor, one of lhr J brother! who t^to T” ^ ^ 

m 1729. j udg e Taylor received hit e Wlth L ° rd B ^timore 

schools of Madison County and at Walnut 'r °~ “ the ° Id fieId 
sciool for some years showing a genius fn r ° Ve ’ Tenn ’ He taught 
elected County Surveyor of Madison in isi ™ ath , ematics - He was 
January, 1862, at which time he entered the ^ f t ^ 0f£iCe ° ntil 
as Second Lieutenant of Co. K 49th aL C r ° n / ederate States Army 
was elected Captain of the Company after ^ Regiment - He 

captured at Port Hudson and detained untiu * ° f ShiIoh and wa * 

his return home he again taught u , he end of the war - After 
elected County Surveyor a posidonth u" 1868 Was 0nce ™re 
was elected Tax Assessor for a term of ^ 1871 when he 

he served as a Clerk of the Circuit Cn T Fr ° m 1880 to 1886 

emed Probate J„ dge . a posM™ SM a" T ** ™ 

1850, near Paint R ock , Madison Countv he ,n 1892 ‘ In 

Thompson Douglas, daughter of John and Cath T™* t0 Lodo * 
Douglas, of Madison County natives of t “ UgUSta ^ NowIin ) 
who came to Madison County in the Webtmor eland County, Va., 
Nine children were born of this marr-ag^ 7 ^ ° f ^ 19th centui T- 


M. B. O. 



EARLY HISTORY OF MADISON COUNTY 


And , Incidentally of North Alabama 

By Thomas Jones Tayeor 

The States of Alabama and Mississippi south to the thirty-first 
parallel of latitude were included in the charter of General Ogle¬ 
thorpe and others granted in the year 1732. This charter was sur¬ 
rendered to the crown in the year 1752, and the government of the 
whole was regal until the revolutionary war. In the treay of 1783 
this territory was formally ceded by Great Britain to the United 
States, and was claimed by the State of Georgia until the year 1802, 
when it was ceded to the General Government. The United States 
while claiming supervision and control of the Indian tribes that 
occupied this territory, yet acknowledged their claim to the terri¬ 
tory occupied by them and ultimately extinguished their title by 
treaty and purchase. But before the Indian titles were extinguished 
and before the cession by the State of Georgia, corporations were 
formed that induced the Legislature of the State of Georgia, during 
the session of 1795-6, to sell them nearly all of the State of Alabama 
and Mississippi. As this purchase included Madison County and 
as the first white persons who claimed a large portion of old Madi¬ 
son County, including the present city of Huntsville, derived their 
title from one of these corporations, I propose to give a brief sketch 
of this interesting episode of our early history. 

There were three of these great land companies and the lands 
purchased had an area of thirty-five million acres, and was the most 
gigantic land speculation on record. This transaction, known at 
that day as “The Great Yazoo Fraud,” created great excitement and 
indignation throughout the State of Georgia, and was repudiated 
and declared null and void by the Legislature of 1796-7. These 
corporations were known as the Yazoo or Lower Mississippi, the 
Georgia and the Tennessee Land Companies, and the whole trans¬ 
action is set out in full in the first volume of the laws of the United 
States. The act of the Georgia Legislature making this grant to 
the land companies sets forth the right of the State of Georgia to 
this territory and declares the purpose of this sale to be for the pay¬ 
ment of the State troops and for other purposes, and for the better 
protection of the frontier and for other purposes. The passage of 
this act was denounced by the people of the State as an outrage. 
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and the next Legislature was elected , 

great fraud. One of the first acts of the T ? t0 mvesti ^ ate the 
the appointing of a committee of inlt Leglslature of 1796-7 was 
as chairman. This committee obtained ^ T JameS Jackson 
sale bribery and corruption resorted to? ° f the who1 *- 

the bill by the preceding Leeislatiir a™ ° btainin £ the passage of 
olution that was adopted by the Lell\ ^ followin S res- 

rebuke as was ever given bv a , Legl , slature ’ which is as severe a 
predecessor: ^ by a Leglslat we body to its immediate 

£tT* ‘° fra “ d “ d 

of * he State be entered by the clerk 'oTTl? r * ‘ he WeStem ter rit°ry 
order that the testimony so ,akl» " V °‘ the Ho “ s ' 

the satisfaction of the Legislature " , Perpetuated, as well for 

Proceeded, as to hand down Muta'“r T "” 4 0,1 which ‘hey 

X-h the rights of the ^ 

~ 3 d “ d *« - 
Part of North Alabama, includlnv S governor Matthews to a 

mg boundaries: “From the Tennes T Count ^ with the follow- 

• Ude ‘hirty-four degrees and tZ 2nu, S0U,h ‘° '«i- 

its western boundary, thence runn* S ^ Wlth Bear Cr ^ek as 
"tiles.” I, included all North nn, "e east one hundred and twenty 

“’T and eontaining over seven million nf “ d ' StanCe S0Uth of s, «j' 
and mineral resources, among the riche f "' 1 ln agricultural 
though this transaction was re, l °" ‘ he c O"tine„t. Al¬ 
and the sale declared null and vofd bv t'h N Pe ° P,e ° f Georgia 
eompanies did not relinquish their oLCT Let the land 

these lands even after they had hef ’ bUt S ° ld and con veyed 

ernmen, and patents »L the general gov- 

r rr m m Madison Countv were purcha' and the fir st deeds 

of the Tennessee Land Company Whi r * fr ° m the atto ™ey 

territory to the United States In 1802th ^ its Western 

coin’ wh m ° f dtle t0 JameS Madison AlbertGallT 11168 SUbmitted 
coin, who were commissioners to con, ' ° atra and Levi Lin- 

State of G eor g ia for these lands 27",?' bargai " With tb e 

»as no, finally settled until the year 1 Z ,his dia Pnte 

-- the purchase 



release of their claims to the lands purchased. And by the act of 
1803 proof of their purchase was required to be filed in the land 
offices, except the claim of parties to lands where the Indian titles 
had not been extinguished, but the time of filing was extended until 
March, 1814, when an act of Congress appropriated six hundred 
thousand dollars of script known as “Mississippi Stock,” which was 
receivable in payment of public lands in the terrtiory purchased by 
the Tennessee Land Company, which stock was distributed pro 
rata among the claimants under the land company, and the act 
declared all claims not filed by the first of January, 1815, null and 
void. This stock was receivable in the proportion of ninety-five per 
centum on the dollar—the five per cent, for expenses of surveys be- 
ing paid in coin. After the year 1815 the few who had not adjusted 
or filed their claims and refused to vacate their lands were ejected 
by U. S. troops, and the government had undisputed titles to the 
lands. While these land companies failed in their magnificent 
scheme for wealth and power, yet they probably lost nothing pe¬ 
cuniarily, although they suffered in reputation, and that session of 
the Georgia Legislature terminated the public career of many of 
the State’s hitherto prominent statesmen and politicians. 

The question of ownership of the Mississippi Territory was 
fully discussed in the volume of the land laws compiled by act of 
Congress on April 27th, 1810. The settlement of these questions 
involved the extent of States rights, and these questions were not 
decided as the United States obtained from the State of Virginia, 
North and South Carolina and Georgia the cession of all the land 
from the western boundary of these States to the Mississippi River. 
But while the claim of Georgia to Mississippi Territory was amica¬ 
bly arranged, yet the Yazoo land claims rendered it important that 
the Government should set-out its title to that territory. A portion 
of this territory was claimed as a part of the cession of West Flor¬ 
ida to the United States. The portion embracing North Alabama 
was purchased from the State of Georgia. The Indian tribes were 
recognized as independent communities and their right to remain in 
possession of their lands, and sell them when they pleased, acknowl¬ 
edged. Then it was a just and equitable provision that all sales of 
such lands to foreign nations or individuals was null and void—a 
provision as necessary for protection of the Indians as for the pub¬ 
lic domain. This principle seems to have been acknowledged by 
the Indians in their several treaties with the general government, 
nor was it disputed that if the right of the Indians to sell was entire 
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the United States still had the rio-ht t u-j 

This, however, made all sales nf f a • ° rt>,d a " y ° ne to P urch ase. 
titles were no exwlhid “ ? ,errit ° ry wh ' re Indian 

cWonofU, e Go™™ t !?r , Ind ,, T “ d> ^ h£nCe th ' 1- 

occupied by the Indians, and after X !aid laTds ^ !° ' an<iS 

Indians the oarties i • tne S£ud lan ° s were ceded by the 

the same as other settlers on lar pre-emption, 

domain. On question of tide t ^ ^ ° f SUrV6y ° f the P ub ^ 

able right to these lands wa S ^ ^ ^ 
the Indian tribes. This decision se • ^ ession treat y with 
appears to have been no Inst, u and J ' USt ’ and there 

tempted to survey and disnos ^ When , the G ° vernment has at- 
f rom the original owners, who weVthe Indf ^ ^ purchase 

the occupancy and settlement of Madison Count rv' detailin * 
transactions of the Tennessee Land r 7 " Sketch ° f the 

to explain the first deeds on record in TlT” 7 ^ deemed essentia l 
down to the cession by the Cherokees andIChT ^ ^ bHngS US 
1807, when Old Madison was ceded to the 1CkaSa 7 S i m the y ear 
't being the first land in North Alabama ^ en ^ ral Government, 

^ited States and the origin of all ^ 

CHAPTER II. 

Indian Cessions 

1808, MadisonCounty waTcWm dT “Tt‘° the Unite,J States in 

tribes. Territorial limits among'India^n-ibes™ 1 *' ^ s' h ' ckasaw 
mte, and while the Chickasaw i b wera rather indefi- 

tees east of an indefinite h„e n „ T W ' Sl and ,he Chero- 

y« the old county ^ Resent county, 

ground of both tribes and set,fed by ndtf f r C °™° n 7 th ' hl, ” ting 
English settlers to these two trihec £ a u The relatlon s of the 
acter. They were both nowerf i J ad beCn Very deferent in char- 
kees stubbornly resisted^he en a ” d Warhke tribes > and the Chero- 
fits, setdemenfof 1 ?* Wh "“ 

the settlement of Georgia until tl / Re ™lutionary War. From 
trouble with them. I n 1733 CerT J*^ 10 . there was continual 

Carolina militia, defeated them in T a ha^T’, 111 C ?T mand of South 

to their fields, burnt their villages and cot laid Waste 

Peace. During the Revolutionary War they Hdel ^ u° ^ f ° r 

and committed many depredation, ZZ ? u Wlth the Britisb 

y epredations, and in the year 3 781 they were 



defeated by an army under General Williamson. They waged 
continual war on the settlers in Middle Tennessee, with whom they 
fought many bloody battles, that resulted in their defeat and the 
capture of their stronghold at Nickajack (now in Jackson County), 
and a permanent peace by the treaty at Hopewell in 1785. 

The Chickasaws and Cherokees were of the finest type of their 
race, and the Cherokees ceased hostilities when they saw that re¬ 
sistance would result in their extermination. The Chickasaws were 
never defeated in battle. Hernando DeSoto found it easier in his 
march to the Mississippi to go round them than to conquer them, 
and the French settlers in the Mississippi valley tried in vain to 
subdue them. After the French subdued the Natchez tribe, they 
undertook to punish the Chickasaws for sheltering and protecting 
the fugitives that survived. A strong force under Bienville, the 
father of Louisiana, and the brave, young and chivalrous De Arta- 
guette, invaded their territory, and De Artaguette, failing to form a 
junction with Bienville, attacked and destroyed two of their towns, 
but in an attack on the third was wounded and captured and burned 
at the stake, and his army nearly exterminated. Bienville was com¬ 
pelled to retreat with severe loss, and in the following year again 
invaded them with a large army, but instead of defeating them and 
avenging the death of his comrade, he was compelled to resort to 
diplomacy and save his army by a treaty of peace. 

But while the Chickasaws were the inveterate foes of the 
French they were faithful friends to the English colonists, and 
finally relinquished their territory by treaty and emigrated west of 
the Mississippi. They formerly occupied all the country between 
the Mississippi and the Tennessee and the Ohio south to the Choc¬ 
taw country and the country west of a direct line from near the 
source of Elk River to Chickasaw, now Hobbs Island; but in 1807 
they ceded to the United States their claim to the territory from 
said line, which is the east boundary of Old Madison to a line run¬ 
ning from the lower part of Chickasaw Old Fields N.36 degrees 30 
minutes W. to the mouth of Duck River, which was the west 
boundary of the old county. The Cherokees about the same time 
ceded to the United States all claims they had to all the territory 
north of the Tennessee and west of the east boundary of the old 
county. This territory so ceded by these tribes was triangular in 
shape with the southern apex east of the southern point of Chicka¬ 
saw, now Hobbs Island. The western or Chickasaw boundary ran 
N.36 deg. 30 min. W., crossing the river twice and cutting off a 



river one P mile betoi»"»iteburg d anTf’" g 'V''' "° r * h side of the 

line and Tennessee River somewhere kT ‘ 1° ' he Te "" ess « 
and Duck River. It is a straight V bet t ween the mouths of Elk 

veyor and once plainly marked h * n ^ ^ 3 United StateS Sur " 
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scription of its locality From be’lo rCaS ° n 1 give a de ~ 

*® ™M- w, running Z^La^T w “ ^ “ r™ N ' 36 d< *' 
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Davis's home place and striking t h" T 7 n ° r ‘ h ° f D ' C 
niiles west of the present mu + r ennessee line about five or six 

county, including a small To fiZ ? T Pettusvi,i ^ M Limestone 
Limestone County. The eastern h° T nor * heastern portion of 
menced at the intersection of th A* 1 ” i*’ 7 ° f ° ld Madlson mm- 
aries on I. H. Hobbs Ztliot CI,eroke<! . a -' d Chickasaw bound- 
nearly opposite the southern ext ° n east Slde ° f Tennessee River 
N. 48 deg 30 min EthrZ.TT 7 ° H ° bbS ’ Isla " d - ™”ning 

Jackson Lee’s plantations amos^h ^ 1 W ' Smith ’ s ' a " d 

plantations of Samuel Green and W Or ’ ‘ henCe through the 

River at the corner of W. O. Carpenters farm ‘T’ Cr ° SSi " g F ' int 
the same course through -pt • , ’ thence it continued 

Grayson’s to Keel’s Mountain and™” 8S ’ ^ IcCIun ^’ s > Deb ows’ and 

nett’s. From that pointthe line isT ^ ° f GuiIdf ° rd Ben ‘ 

direction is a little northeast oassin Cry “^ re ^ u3ar > but the general 

ning one mile east of Maysville and N^ ^ rr . lCAne Creek and run- 

latter place N. 16 W. on a straight r ^ * rket ’ runnin ? from the 

The county was about twent f” 6 t0 •! C Tennessee boundary. 

see line, about thirty in length north ^ d § ° n the Tennes ~ 

see River was made the countv r & u SOUtb ’ an d> when Tennes- 

river. If contained „ Z % -Me on the 

hundred square miles, and was the firs. 7!?’ ° r * OV ' r 

for sale in North Alabama Tn +U * * d surve yed and offered 

quished, with other lands ceded I,’ iA A' tbe Chickasaws relin- 
of the county we s, of , he c h tt Z ‘ he s °“‘>»««er„ portion 

, Te , r ” t0 [ ial Legislature formed theTolty of^’ “ d 1818 the 
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of range 2 west, which cut off th ° C °^ ntles on tIle western line 

county of Limestone (sic). About ”° rthwestern P ar * of the old 

ceded all their territory north of the T C SamC time tke Cherokees 

M lhe Uni * d —-- 
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having its boundary on the old Madison line to Flint River, which 
was the line between the two counties down to the Tennessee. In 
the year 1821 Decatur County was created out of part of Jackson 
County. This county was very irregular in form, extending from 
the Tennessee line to the Tennessee River, over forty miles in 
length and with a breadth of about five miles on the State line, be¬ 
ing in some places not more than three miles wide and at its great¬ 
est extent not more than twenty-five miles. The county site was at 
Woodville, but as soon as the State was able to calculate the area 
of this many-sided county it was ascertained that it did not have 
the constitutional area in square miles, and it was abolished by the 
Legislature of 1823-4 and the present line between Madison and 
Jackson established. This line was to begin where the Indian res¬ 
ervation or the twelve mile square line intersects Paint Rock River, 
thence it ran northwest with the reservation line to the range line 
on east side of range two east, which it followed to the main ridge 
between the waters of Flint and Paint Rock, and then followed the 
dividing ridge between these streams to the dividing line. The 
county line leaves the range line on the top of the mountain north 
of the Gurley plantation, and from that time until 1848 the settlers 
on the mountain voted in the county into which their branches ran, 
that is, in Madison if the waters went toward Flint, and in Jackson 
if they went into Paint Rock. In the year 1848 an act was passed by 
the Legislature for establishing the line, which was done that year 
by John L. Jones, County Surveyor of Madison, and Walker Mc- 
Cutchen, County Surveyor of Jackson, and plats and descriptions 
of the survey filed in Montgomery, Huntsville and Bellefonte. The 
copy for Madison County was lost during the war and the line can¬ 
not be traced except by a re-survey, but as the county tract books, 
furnished by the State in 1852, were made on the basis of the line 
of 1848, they are recognized as official authority on the question of 
the county boundary. In following the dividing ridge in township 
one, range three east, it makes a curve to the east of nearly five 
miles, taking in what is known as King's Cove at the head of the 
waters of Hurricane Creek. This little settlement is completely 
isolated by the mountain ridges from the rest of the county, and it 
would be more convenient to them if the line run straight from the 
ridge east of New Market, making the curve in Jackson instead of 
Madison. As far as my observation extends, this portion of the 
boundary is not correctly delineated on any map except Mayhew’s 
late map of Madison County. 



CHAPTER III. 

First Settlers in the County 

It is fashionable today, as it has been through the world’s his¬ 
tory, to deplore the degeneracy of the present age and to extol the 
virtues of our forefathers. It is an acknowledged truth that war 
among other attendant evils, lowers the standard of morality, and 
that civilization and science introduce vices and follies not known 
o preceding generations. But the transactions of the Yazoo Land 
Companies involving the reputations of some of the most distin¬ 
guished men of that day—the ancestors of congressmen, governors 
and senators-furnish a striking illustration of the truth that the 
men of a century or centuries ago were swayed and controlled by 
the same influences as the men of today, and that the standard of 
vice and virtue has neither been elevated or lowered by the lapse of 
time. History teaches that in all ages of the world there have been 
men with genius to conceive and energy to execute great and im¬ 
portant undertakings, and that they receive praise or blame accord¬ 
ing to the measure of their success. Where the efforts of such men 
were successful in the development of the world’s progress thev 
have been classed as public benefactors. But when a lust for riches 
and power was the selfish motive, then the few flourished at the 
expense of the many, and the only safeguard is in the people; and 
it is true that no monopoly or prescription of right ever becomes 
so strong and sacred as to withstand the opposition of a people 
when they resolve to repress an evil that has been oppressive and 
odious. The people of Georgia repudiated the Yazoo land purchase 
and frustrated the scheme, but it took nearly twenty years to elim¬ 
inate these great corporations and make final settlement of their 
claims. The motives that controlled the men who figured in this 
scheme are shrouded in mystery, but while there were doubtless 
many shrewd, unscrupulous men among them who embarked in the 
enterprise as a speculation, there were also men in the enterprise of 
ig character, men who had fought gallantly against the English 
and the Indians and were no doubt honorable men and true patriots. 

hese old veterans were of heroic mould, many of whom had 
suffered much from Indian depredations and had witnessed the 
atrocities of Indian warfare and had but little conception of an In¬ 
dian s rights, and an enterprise involving the driving of the Indians 
west of the Mississippi and the relieving of their native States from 
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future encroachments, by pushing the white settlements westward, 
had great attraction for them. The idea of the sovereignty of the 
States in that day was paramount and but little power conceded to 
the general government. If this enterprise had not been repudiated 
by the people of the State of Georgia serious complications with the 
Federal Government might have arisen. But when Georgia ceded 
these lands to the United States both State and Federal authority 
were arrayed against these corporations and they had to submit to 
terms. While we have no record accessible of exploration and sur¬ 
vey of the “great bend of the Tennessee” by the Tennessee com¬ 
pany, yet soon after their purchase from the State of Georgia and 
at the beginning of the present century, while the Indians still 
claimed the country and occupied it they divided it into townships 
and sections or lots and placed it in the market. The sections or 
lots contained one thousand acres each, but I cannot ascertain how 
many of these sections were in a township. It is said that the com¬ 
pany sold these lands on credit of one, two, three and four years, 
equal installments of the purchase money being paid annually to 
time of last payment without interest. 

It is probable that the sales made in this county were about the 
year 1806 or 1807, as the deeds were recorded in the years of 1810- 
11, and are the first records of deeds that appear on our deed books, 
antedating all titles except the first patents issued to a few of the 
earliest purchasers of the public lands. The oldest of these deeds 
is to Martin Beatty in the year 1808, for one thousand acres in a 
square and including the Huntsville Spring and nearly all of the 
city, the consideration being one thousand dollars. Conveyances 
were likewise made to Freeman Jones 450 acres, William Camp¬ 
bell 640 acres, Gideon Harrison 200 acres, Daniel and Joseph Har¬ 
rison 200 acres, and to Henry L. Sheffey ten thousand acres, all of 
which sales were made at the rate of one dollar per acre. The last 
of these deeds bears date of record in 1811, and is recorded after the 
survey and sale of the land described by the United States. This last 
sale was to Martin Beatty and Benjamin Estell and included an 
area of forty thousand acres, from which, however, were excepted 
the tracts first above mentioned and some others leaving an area 
of over thirty-four thousand acres, at the rate of one dollar per 
acre. This tract commenced one and a quarter miles west of the 
mouth of Flint River at the corner of a township ran north passing 
one mile east of Huntsville up to near the south boundary of town¬ 
ship three east, thence westward nearly four miles, thence south to 
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on what is now known as Bean Creek near Salem, Tennessee, and 
would locate there, but Hunt was going to locate at the Big Spring 
and would go to East Tennessee for his family. Mr, Criner said he 
did not know at what time Hunt brought his family to the Big 
Spring, but thought it was during that year. At that time the 
whites had extended settlements from Nashville south to the neigh¬ 
borhood of Winchester, and his recollection was that during the 
year 1805 several families north of New Market came into Alabama, 
among whom were the Walkers, Davises, McBrooms, and Reeses. 
It appears that several settlements were made in the county during 
the year 1805, and as far as Mr. Criner knew his brother’s cabin 
was the first built in the county and it was built several weeks be¬ 
fore a settlement was made at the Huntsville Spring. In the ab¬ 
sence of dates it cannot be ascertained in what order of time these 
settlements were made. The whole county was an unbroken wilder¬ 
ness, the settlements were many miles apart and the pioneers sel¬ 
dom saw each other and took no trouble to ascertain the precise 
time of each other’s coming. The first explorers of this region pro¬ 
nounced it a goodly land, and by the year 1806 the emigrants began 
to come in large numbers from Middle and East Tennessee and 
Georgia. 

The first settlers were typical pioneers, men trained to battle 
with the wilderness and pave the way for civilization. Between 
the years 1805 and 1809 a large emigration set in from Virginia and 
Georgia of a class wealthy and cultured, who came here with their 
slaves and made large purchases of lands at the land sales in 1809, 
and this class of settlers soon outnumbered all others and furnished 
the leading element in the new county. When Madison County 
was created in 1808 by proclamation of Robert Williams, Governor 
of Mississippi Territory, the population was near five thousand; 
by the census of 1816 it was ten thousand whites and four thousand 
slaves, and when the State of Alabama was admitted into the Union, 
in 1819, the population was near twenty thousand—over half as 
many as are in the county at the present time. 

(Continued in Next Issue) 
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THE ALABAMA 

By ZiTKLLA Cocke 

O to see the Alabama in the spring! 
How it gathers to its tide 
Many waters deep and wide. 

How it calls them from afar,_ 

Over brake and burn and bar,_ 

Bending, binding to its will 
River, rivulet and rill! 


To its shores a myriad buds and blossoms cling,— 
Yet they will not, may not stay, 

When the waters say them nay, 

Waters wrestling in dispute 
With each leaf and branch and root, 

Till their vanquished victims ride 
Helpless on the surging tide] 


o to hear the Mocking-birds triumphant, sing! 
As to topmost tree they fly, 

There the waters to defy, 

And a flood of music pour, 

Through the river’s sullen roar, 

Till the listening hours of night 
Pause, in tremulous delight! 

O the stillness! Oh the hush of living thing! 
In this weird, enchanted ground. 

Without voice or stir or sound, 

Save the rushing waters’ throng, 

And the Mocking-bird’s proud song, 

Where the silence far and near 
Seems a rapt, enravished ear! 

{From “Cherokee Rose.") 



ALBERT JAMES PICKETT 

Alabama 9 s First Historian 

No honest writer can tell the story of the history of Alabama 
without making' acknowledgements to Albert James Pickett 1 , whose 
two volume work, “History of Alabama’’ was printed in 1851. Col. 

Pickett with the true historian’s instinct for thor¬ 
oughness, spared no labor and expense in the 
preparation of his manuscript. Having come as 
a young child with his parents from North Caro¬ 
lina into a pioneer country that was thickly popu¬ 
lated with Indians, he early made friends among 
the aborigines and gathered about their wigwam 
fires to hear the legends of the four tribes that 
originally occupied Alabama. Records of the 
contacts between the Indians and the explorers 
of the sixteenth century, recorded by companions 
of DeSoto, were read in the original Spanish, and 
the stories of the colonization of Alabama by the French in the late 
seventeenth century were translated from that tongue by this inde¬ 
fatigable student. He had the personal acquaintanceship of pioneers 
who had taken part in some of the most stirring episodes of the Ter¬ 
ritorial history. From these men he received first hand accounts 
of the events which he described in his book. Unfortunately he 
died while still in his early forties. 

The son of a man of comfortable means, ever a gentleman of 
leisure himself, scholar, Col. Pickett through his writings placed 
himself at the top of the list of Alabama’s literary men. Twenty- 
five years after the first edition of his “History of Alabama,” a sec¬ 
ond edition, in one volume, was brought out by members of his 
family. In 1900 Thomas M. Owen added Annals of the State’s his¬ 
tory, bringing the contents of that edition up to the date of publica¬ 
tion. All issues of Pickett’s history are out of print and bring a 
good premium in second hand book stores throughout the country 
where they occasionally appear for sale. 

While Col. Pickett was engaged only three years in the actual 
labor of writing his book, he had been a life time gathering his ma¬ 
terials. He took careful notes and made the following statement 
in one of his notebooks. 



1. See Owen’s Hist, of Ala. and Diet, of Ala. Biog., Vol. IV, p. 1363. 
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I have taken many of the following notes down on paper in a 
great hurry, as fast as the people narrating would speak, and there 

Iwrot any ft m,St ? S m grammar ’ S P ellin £ and ^neral arrangement. 
I wrote often under many disadvantages-frequently surrounded by 

inquisitive people asking idle questions, often writing in fields in 
swamps on my knees, wherever I had an opportunity of meeting 
with the person I desired to obtain the information from-I have 
traveled much over South Alabama to complete my stock of His- 
orical information and was about twelve months engaged at it I 
have seen many curious people, been in many curious homes, took 
all kind of fare and lodging most cheerfully and was always en¬ 
thusiastic and well satisfied if I obtained information. As the 
reader of these notes will see, I have ‘left no stone unturned’ to get 
all the information necessary or that was extant. Many of the fol¬ 
lowing notes have been kindly furnished by persons themselves 

rough the mails and will be found to be in their own hand and 
language. 

■ T . he , fat ^ r ° f CoL Pick6tt ’ Col ‘ William Raiford Pickett 
migrated to Alabama with his family from Anson County, N. C, in 

, ' . C ^ ng ltns ® f a man of hterary culture he was determined 

that his children should be well educated in spite of the conditions 

prevailing in the new country. The future historian was therefore 
well grounded m the fundamentals of scholarship in the famous 
private schools of Neil Blue and Joseph Hall in Montgomery 
Later he was sent to the Military Academy at Middleton, Conn 
afterwards becoming a student at Stafford County Academy in 
lrginia In 1830 he returned home and studied law under his 
brother, William Dixon Pickett, but preferring to write for the 
newspapers he became a regular contributor on political economy 

!nd r/ Pi r tS ’ hlS artides a PP e aring in the Alabama Journal 
and The Planters Gazette. 

p. . T !* Iaw ’. h r eT , er - yeilded *° the cal > of ‘he land, and young 
kett acquired a large plantation in the neighborhood of his 

‘Tkkett MT.. near .m“'f gaVil ‘ e ' A “‘ aU8:a C ° Unty > Ala ' The old 

War 0 1^6 h 0n S , A Sti ” Standin ^' Durin S: the Creek 

fk T , L J1T “ be ‘" g aide - d '-“"tP to Governor C. C. 

Clay. In 1837 he located permanently in Montgomery 

Young Pickett acquired an additional landed estate through his 
marriage in 1832, to Sarah Smith, daughter of William and Mary 

‘‘PirW? o HarnS ’A h ° OWned What in modern times is called 
Pickett Springs, but originally, “Forest Farm.” 
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Pickett's Old Mill, Autauca County 

Although he owned a plantation home in Autauga County, 
“Forest Farm” in Montgomery County, and a town house on Com¬ 
merce Street, Col. Pickett added a fourth estate to his holdings by 
purchasing a tract of land in the present Elmore County, at Robin¬ 
son Springs, which at the time comprised a fashionable colony of 
summer homes of rich planters. With a family of nine children it 
was no small undertaking to change one’s place of residence with 
each season of the year but this was the practice of Col. and Mrs. 
Pickett. It was only after Commerce Street began to develop as a 
business section that Col. Pickett disposed of his home at that loca¬ 
tion and purchased the brick house on the corner of Molton and 
Clayton Streets, formerly known as “Pickett House,” but now 
owned and occupied by the Barnes School for Boys.(') 

Col. Pickett died before taking possession of “Pickett House”. 
Realizing that he was in declining health he retired to his plantation, 
“Forest Farm,” where he died October 28, 1858. He was interred in 
the private burying ground at that place but after the death of his 
wife, who was buried in Oakwood Cemetery, Montgomery, his re¬ 
mains were removed and re-interred in that spot beside the compan¬ 
ion of his happy married life. —M. B. O. 


1. See Historic Homes No. 1, this Magazine, Page 











Pickett House”, home of Alabama's first historian, Montgomery, Ala. 

Pencil sketch by Aland Martin Butler 















HISTORIC HOMES 


No 1 

By Maud Martin Butler 

(This, the first, of a series of his.ori. ho,£ s & tSTol’ttTSSSf 
a free-hand drawing of the old Pickett neral Alabama National Guard, 

Butler is the wife of Eugene Butler Adjutant Genera ^ ^ contributing the 
and is deeply interested in Alabama history, 

talent of both pen and brush.— Editor. ) 

The old “Pickett House”, standing on the corner of Molten and 

Clayton Streets, in Montgomery, was built in the > at ' ^ ^ 

P. Pigh. Originally it was of P me co ontal by 

and balustrade being added at a brick- 

slave labor and made of brick of unusual durability, baked m the 

vards of Mr Figh and under his supervision. 

7 It was bought in 1858 by the historian, Albert J. Pickett, and was 

occupied by his widow for thirty-six years. 

Originally, the house contained between twenty and twenty- 
rooms On entering from the front porch, the entrance hall was found 
to extend through the main part of the building and contained the stair- 
wa ; and very Lutifu, wrought iron light fixtures. There were two 
parlors with folding doors between, on the right side of the house. 
These were furnished, each, with pier glasses, whatnots, carved 1 ma og- 
a„y furniture, Brussels carpets, heavy velvet draperies, a largeisqua 
piL and a few family portraits. However, the majority of P 
traits were on the second floor, above the entrance hall, underneat 

the The Sefrooms on these floors were bedrooms, with three other 
bedrooms on the basement floor. This floor contained also the din¬ 
ing room This was a long rectangular room, containing one extrem ly 
large mahogany banquet table, the dining chairs, old silver, and 0 
very large sideboard. The floor of this room was made of stone bloc s 
that were originally in the first Capitol in Montgomery, which was 
burned in 1849. Mr. Figh, assisted also in building t e new ap 
and built the Court House and many other of our older building . 

Just outside the dining room was the flower garden, in w ic were 

flowers of every kind known and loved by t e P e °P ® ° tr ’ 

magnolias, honeysuckle, jasmine and roses, and flowering fruit t . 

Back of the flower garden and separated from the house was 
kitchen, and farther on the smokehouses and carriage house. 
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There was no vegetable garden as supplies for the kitchen were 

brought from the Pickett plantations in Autauga and Montgomery 
Counties. 


The stables were beyond the long latticed ell. It was here that 
Jerre, the coachman, held sway, big, tall and powerful, a lover of horses 
and children. He kept the horses beautifully groomed, and the harness 
shining. He entertained with stories and a most fascinating watch 
chain, made entirely of coins, each being different. 

The whole of the grounds at one time were surrounded by a tall 
wide paling fence. All paths and walks within this fence were marked 
off with box-wood pruned low. 


Until the War Between the States, Mrs. Pickett was very wealthy. 
During Wilson’s raid, her plantation was robbed of its products, slaves 
and stock. It was necessary that Bishop Samuel Smith Harris, her son- 
in-law, should hide even the family silver from the soldiers. This treas¬ 
ure was hidden in the skylight, and a large trunk was packed with 
bricks and sent to the plantation by slaves to give the impression that 
the silver was hidden there. The ruse was successful and the Pickett 
silver is to this day being handed down from generation to generation. 

Being now a widow, and suffering the losses common to all at the 
end of the War, with the aid of a few faithful former family Ives! 
Bird, Joe Curtis and Sallie Lewis, Mrs. Pickett, who had lived in af¬ 
fluence, began working for a livelihood. 


She opened her home to her friends, who came from the adjoining 
towns to the Capital, and for her trouble she received a generous recom¬ 
pense. Among those who were her guests were United States Senator 
C. C. Clay, son of Governor C. C. Clay; General LeRoy Pope Walker 
Secretary of War in Jefferson Davis’ Cabinet; Judge Thomas Wilkes 
Coleman of the Supreme Court, a very learned man; General Braxton 
Bragg, Judge Robert C. Brickell, and many others of equal rank. 

Mrs. Pickett (Sarah Smith Harris) was born February 7, 1816, and 
died July 9, 1894. She was the daughter of William Harris and Mary 
Drew Alston, who was the daughter of Colonel Philip Alston and Mary 
Drew Temple of Carthage, North-Carolina. The old home in which 
this family lived in North Carolina is still standing. The home occupied 
by William Harris and his family was called, “Harris Hall.” It stood 
near Montgomery on the place now called Pickett Springs. 

William Harris, a wealthy planter, took a prominent part in the 
social life of Alabama. When LaFayette came to Montgomery, in 
1825, the carpet in the room at the tavern in which he rested was con- 
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tributed by Mrs. Harris. She also furnished a part of the silver used 
upon the dining table at the banquet. Sarah Smith Harris cherished 
always the memory of having taken part in this entertainment and was 
very proud that as a child she once sat upon the lap of the great Gen¬ 
eral. 

Mrs. Pickett was a woman gentle and sweet of character, pos¬ 
sessed of good judgment, quiet dignity and a wonderful amount of en¬ 
ergy. Colonel Pickett, in his speech on Education, given in Autauga 
County in behalf of a Seminary for women, said: “The influence which 
the female advice exerts is incalculable.” The influence. Mrs. Pickett 
exerted over him lasted throughout life. Until his death he was a de¬ 
voted, thoughtful and affectionate husband. A quotation from one of 
his letters to his daughter, Corinne, who later married Edward B. Ran¬ 
dolph, gives us an insight into his admiration for his wife: 

“Corinne, when you look animated, you look like your mother; 
when you look sad you look like me. Don’t look like me. Smile, 
smile! and never look otherwise than happy like your mother. 

Your affectionate father, 

Albert J. Pickett.” 

The “Pickett House” is now occupied by Barnes School for Boys. 
To what better use could the former home of Alabama’s first historian 
be dedicated than to Education? 



BUTTERFLIES 


By Ziteeka Cocke 


Tell me, Butterflies, I pray, 

Where you get your colours gay? 

How your dresses fine are made? 

Why they never wear or fade ? 

Why you never get them spoiled, 

Never torn and never soiled, 

While you frolic all the day 
In the garden at your play. 

I will tell you what I think, 

Blooming roses give you pink, 

And the daffodillies bright 
Clothe you in their golden light. 

And the violets weave their blue 
Into pretty gowns for you, 

And the dewdrops on the grass 
Make your dainty looking-glass. 

{From “Grasshoppers' Hop.”) 



THE SUPREME COURT OF ALABAMA, ITS ORGANIZA¬ 
TION AND SKETCHES OF ITS CHIEF JUSTICES 


By John C. AndErson (1) 


No. 1 


The Constitution of 1819, under which the State was admitted to 
the Union, provided among other things that the judicial power should 
be vested in a Supreme Court, together with such inferior courts as 

might be constituted by the general assembly. The 
judges of the circuit courts were required to serve 
as members of the Supreme Court, stated meetings 
being held at the seat of government to hear cases 
on appeal. The judges of the Supreme Court were 
for many years elected by the general assembly 
until 1868, in fact—when the “Reconstruction Con¬ 
stitution”, adopted that year, brought on a very 
radical change of election by the people at a general 

election. 

The first term of the Alabama Supreme Court 
was held at Cahaba, then the State Capital, on the 
second Monday in May, 1820. There were present Judges C. C. Clay, 
Reuben Saffold, Henry Y. Webb and Richard Ellis. Judge A. C. 
Lipscomb, the remaining circuit judge, was absent at the session. 

Clay was selected as Chief Justice by his associates. 

Judge Clay resigned from the bench in 1823 to resume the practice 
of the law and was succeeded by Judge Lipscomb/") as Chief Justice. 

Prior to the War Between the States many of the justices served 
but a short period, although they had previously been associate jus¬ 
tices. Indeed, it has been an established precedent in case of vacancies 
in the office, to appoint or elect associate justices to the office of 

Chief Justice. 

It might be of some interest to note the nativity of the Chief Jus¬ 
tices. Clay, Hopkins, Collier and Stone were born in Virginia; Lips¬ 
comb and Rice in South Carolina; Saffold in Georgia; Hitchcock in 
Vermont; Dargan in North Carolina; Chilton in Kentucky; Goldth- 
waite in New Hampshire; Walker and Peters in Tennessee; Peck in 



Gov. C. C. Clay 


OTudee Anderson is Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Alabama. 

(-) Sketch of Judge Lipscomb will appear in the next issue of this magazine as 

the second article of this series by Judge Anderson. 
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Madison ^ “ a 

whjch was held at Huntsville With a full r Convention 

ability Clay was appointed tu , ful1 rec °gnition of his legal 

* d ™“ ‘he Constitution^which was^e” ^ f 

mental law of the State. I„ Decemter 18 m'V''’ 0 ^ “ the f “" da - 
opposition by the Legislature as on. i .l. 8 -' ^ Was elected without 
State although the y„„„g est of th ° f f* tmr judges of the 

elected Chief Justice by his associates. “ Sti “ ed above ' was 

fhography,” ,. 3™ s Owen s "History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama 
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When the Capital of the State was removed from Cahaba to Tus¬ 
caloosa, Judge Clay, who had been elected a representative from Mad¬ 
ison County, was at once chosen as Speaker of the House. His ability 
in politics and statescraft brought about his election to Congress, a 
position which he held for three successive terms. In 1835 he was 
elected as a Democrat as Governor of Alabama. During his adminis¬ 
tration the Creek Indians living within the limits of Alabama, again 
'became hostile owing to the Government’s efforts to remove them 
westward. Acting with that vigor of character which he manifested 
throughout his life, Governor Clay ordered out troops to maintain 
order and took personal command in the field, co-operating with Major 
General Scott and Major General Jesup of the United States Army 
who later took command of the volunteers from Alabama and the ad¬ 
joining States to operate against the Indians. 

Judge Clay’s administration was disturbed by the financial crisis 
of 1837 and again his knowledge of affairs enabled the State to brave 
the storm. While he was still in the gubernatorial chair Governor 
Clay was chosen to represent his State in the United States Senate to 
fill the vacancy made by the appointment of Senator John McKinstry 
to the Supreme bench. He resigned from that position in 1841 and 
returned to his home in Huntsville. At that time he prepared a digest 
of the laws of Alabama, his manuscript being accepted by the Legisla¬ 
ture of 1842. Again he was appointed to fill an unexpired term upon 
the Supreme Court bench, and in 1846 he was elected one of the Corrf- 
missioners to wind up the affairs of the State Bank. After the com¬ 
pletion of his duties he resumed the practice of law in partnership with 
his two sons. 

Governor Clay favored the secession movement and when the Fed¬ 
eral troops invaded North Alabama during the War Between the 
States his home was seized. Soldiers were quartered on him and he 
was kept under military arrest for some time. Being old and in deli¬ 
cate health his death is attributed to the uneasiness and privations of 
that unpleasant experience. His last days were saddened by the jeop¬ 
ardy which his son, Senator C. C. Clay, was facing in Fortress Mon¬ 
roe, where he was imprisoned with Jefferson Davis. 

Judge Clay’s domestic life was unusually happy. He married Miss 
Susannah Claiborne Withers, near Huntsville in 1815, a daughter of 
John and Mary Herbert (Jones) Withers, former Virginians. A fam¬ 
ily of three sons was born to Judge and Mrs. Clay, each attaining dis¬ 
tinction, Clement Claiborne, John Withers, and Hugh Lawson. 




















HISTORY REPEATED IN A “NINETEENTH CENTURY 

NIGHT” 


By Mildred Reynolds Saefold 


Montgomery, rich in glamorous tradition, lived again in an ante¬ 
bellum bafl, December 28, 1929, at which Captain and Mrs. William 
C. Oates entertained in honor of Mr. and Mrs. George Temple B w 
doin of New York, Christmas guests of her parents, General and Mrs. 

Robert Fulwood Ligon. 

“Belvoir”, which takes its name from the hospitable ancestra 
home of Mrs. Oates’ great-grandfather, Chief. Justice Reubeni Saffold, 
came into life again, and presented a brilliant scene, as 
driven by old-time liveried coachmen and drawn by spirited horses, 
dashed up the driveway, depositing the hoop-skirted belles and high-top- 

hatted beaux at its white columned entrance. 

For this occasion worthy descendants or connections of such dis¬ 
tinguished ancestors as Alexander Hamilton (George Temp e ow- 
doin) John Tyler (Miss Frances Stevenson), John C. Cal oun ( rs. 
Nina Winter Pinckard), Mary Ball Washington (Mrs. Mary Seibles 
Ball Lanier) and even that romantic, and tragic, figure Pocahontas 
(Mrs Phedora Randolph Nicrosi) made pilgrimages to family attics 
and chests to lift from their sacred hiding places such treasures as were 


reminiscent of other, and older, days. . r? , 

Jewels that had once sparkled at the Court of Leopold I . o - 
gium, a necklace worn at the Court of St. James, and snuff boxes used 
by the landed gentry of Virginia, scintillated again in the can e ig 
of “Belvoir”; while wedding dresses, aged to the shade of a sun-burst 
rose, once more trailed their voluminous folds from the slender forms 

of twentieth century granddaughters. 

Laces, too, had their place in rose point flounces and pearl stick 

fans, while a black mantilla worn by Mrs. George Gordon Crawfor , 
•of Birmingham, that had once been hurriedly buried along with the fam¬ 
ily silver under the bed of a creek against the vandalism of Wilson s 
Raiders, again floated airily to the strains of the “Blue Danube 
waltzed in step with the host, who, in wearing the faded grey Colonel s 
uniform of his illustrious father, the late General William C. Oates, 
told the South’s sad story from Fort Sumter to Appomattox. This 
uniform and sword spoke eloquently of the cause that made Montgom¬ 
ery the “Cradle of the Confederacy”, and in which this gallant soldier 
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lost his arm, but won imperishable fame. In his history, “The War 

etween the Union and the Confederacy”, General Oates in speaking 

of the battle on the Darbytown Road in Virginia, August 16, 1864 

says, A moment later a ball struck me in my right arm with such 

orce that I was stunned, and as I stepped forward and leaned against 

an apple tree, my sword fell to the ground, and my good right arm, 

hattered and mangled, hung down by my side.” This is a tragic story 

and as the host stood to receive his guests under the portrait of his 

noble sire, painted before he wore an empty sleeve, it seemed a fitting 

background for a worthy son whose soul is touched with the savor of 
tradition. 

There were many costumes of historic interest worn on that 

Mr^W-n H C r tU A y Nlg r ht ” GSpecially the one worn by the hostess, 
s. William C. Oates, Jr. (Georgia Whiting Saffold,) whose dress 

CenerTo ! ^ ^ ^ ° f RoSela ^, wife of 

General Oates, who upon the occasion of her distinguished husband’s 

inauguration as Governor of Alabama, in 1895, wore this dress as she 

led the grand march at the brilliant inaugural ball given in their honor. 

• ! , " S f ff ° d ° ateS ’ ° nIy chlld of Ca Ptain and.Mrs. Oates, was 
a quaint little figure wearing a striped shernay silk, “second day” trous¬ 
seau gown of her great-grandmother, Georgia Whiting, who became the 
wife of Judge Milton J. Saffold in 1857. 

The exquisite costumes worn by Mr. and Mrs. Bowdoin (Emily 
Eigon) were of the picturesque Alexander Hamilton and Betsy Schuy^ 
^ Pen ° d ’ while Mrs. Eigon was attired in the wedding gown of Carrie 
( i ingslea) Shorter, who became in the early fifties, the bride of 

SevenPinesTisei' Sa " an ‘ Ge " era ‘ Wh ° ‘° S * hiS at ,he Battle of 

Mrs. Harrison Stuart Matthews, another interesting guest was 

wearmng a real lace dress over which floated a black la« shawi tte 

had once belonged to her grandmother, Mrs. John Whiting, back in the 

days when she was beautiful Betsy Bell at “Carlton” tv,« 

home of her family at Falmouth Thi v • ! 5 the ancestral 

, , • , i ^ y vaimoutn. This Virginia home, quietly over- 

ng the Rappahannock, stands today as it did then, in 183 ^ when 

on ZrrT E hn Whitin? ' and “* « front the Old Don, ' 
ion to Alabama the “year the stars fell.” 

Another outstanding costume among this brilliant aggregation of 

of S helatt M Ure S Z ‘ h t u hite “ d g °' d brocade e°M™-wedding gown 

*Lfwr Bankhead - ™ S *»"”• bv Mrs. 

■am A. Saffold, was embell.shed by a long, filmy cape of Point 
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d’Alencon lace which had been sent to Mrs. Bankhead from Paris dur¬ 
ing her debut days, in the sixties, when she was the beautiful Tallulah 

Brockman of Wetumpka and Montgomery. 

This December night was perfect for a Southern setting. The 
wind was low, bringing on its bosom the soft fragrance of pines which 
together with these sacred mementoes of a past century seemed to pro¬ 
duce vibrations of some hidden cord of romance and adventure. An 
additional nineteenth century atmosphere to the scene was given by a 
plantation band stationed on an upper gallery, enriching the night with 
'fiddle and banjo strings. Minuets and mazurkas were danced in a 
drawing room lighted only by candles, while outside bon-fires cast 
long wierd shadows, as servants in bandanna kerchiefs, and hoop ear¬ 
rings moved to and fro across the spacious lawns. 

From a “tavern,” which had been improvised for the occasion, the 
same bell which had been rung upon the Marquise de LaFayette’s en¬ 
try into Montgomery more than an hundred years before, again 
clanged a welcome to arriving twentieth century guests. So Montgom¬ 
ery, a city steeped in tradition, and having a flavor of mellowness that 
links well with her history, was peculiarly suited to furnish an old lace 
shawl, a pair of “half-handers”, a wedding dress of some great grand¬ 
mother, or better still, an “ashes of roses” robe which had belonged to 
some maiden aunt who romantically expressed her spinsterhood in seed 
pearls and real lace. It was upon this occasion that Montgomery 
could, also, lift a mirror clear enough to fittingly reflect to a younger 
generation, remnants of a charming and picturesque civilization of the 
Old South that passed forever when Lee surrendered his shattered 
ranks of heroes at Appomattox, April 9, 1865. 
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HOW THE VIOLETS BLOW 


By Zitella Cocke 

Our Tommy is so small, you know. 

And when the rain washed off the snow 
He went to see the violets blow! 

I want to see them blow!” he said, 

As closely o’er the blooming bed/ 

He bent his little curly head. 

He watched and waited all the morn. 
And then cried out in tears forlorn, ’ 

I cannot see or hear a horn! 


‘I see them standing in a row, 

But not a single one will blow, 

Oh dear, what made you tell me so!” 

{From “The Grasshoppers’ Hop.”) 



MOBILE’S AZALEA TRAIL 


By Sam H. Lackland 

Now that Mobile is planning to rival Charleston as a flower kingdom it is 
appropriate to make historical record of the plans laid down for the “Azalea 
Trail” in that city. Mr. Sam H. Lackland, whom the Mayor of Mobile credits 
with being responsible for the idea and its practical consummation, contributes the 
following information to the Alabama Historical Quarterly. —Editor. 

From the most reliable sources of information at hand, I feel 
that I am safe in saying that the first planting of Azaleas and 
Camelia Japonicas in Mobile, about 1840, was due to the efforts of 
Colonel C. C. Langdon, one of the city’s most prominent citizens. 
The old Langdon Nursery Garden, twenty-nine miles north of 
Mobile, on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, was started by Colonel 
Langdon in 1853. He imported thereto from the various corners 
of the earth rare specimens of many wonderful trees, shrubs, etc., 
many of which are living there today. Among these are the very 
largest Camelia Japonicas and Azaleas to be found in the Mobile 
vicinity, one a very early Azalea, flowering pink, with its layers all 
in one cluster and measuring over 120 feet in circumference and 
about twelve feet high. 

Since my first arrival in Mobile in 1915, I have each year 
become a greater lover of the Azalea and Japonica, and have from 
time to time seen the possibility of Mobile telling the world of the 
wonderful and luxuriant growth which these two beautiful flower¬ 
ing shrubs attain in the Mobile vicinity. 

After purchasing the Langdon Gardens in 1926, I determined 
to concentrate my efforts toward coupling up the various home 
gardens in the city of Mobile and our suburb, Spring Hill. With 
this thought in mind I conceived the idea of laying out the “Azalea 
Trail” and marking it in a definite manner so that strangers could 
travel over this winding and circling drive, and thus pass by the 
majority of the homes which had Azaleas and Japonicas growing 
in their yards. This Azalea Trail is marked by a sign which carries 
a red arrow on a white background. This plate is 6 x 16 inches of 
plate steel mounted on a blue wooden post 2x2 inches, seven feet 
long, thus carrying out our national color scheme of red, white 
and blue. 

The early light pink, which is our first Azalea to bloom, gen¬ 
erally shows up about Washington’s Birthday, therefore we have 
fixed that as the official opening date of the “Azalea Trail.” The 
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Pride : f ? orkin - wwte « «*» a„ d 
period of^about sL I JT™ ^ *“ «*" " *«» -r a 

lhe plan of the definite linking-up of “Azalea Trail” * • 

£r® f 0 tine? resent s et- 1930 ' ““ 

historically ^*^£2^ * *‘ ,iS 



THE IBERVILLE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MOBILE 


By Erwin Craighead 
Editor Emeritus of The Mobile Register 

The organization which began with the century originated in the 
action of two men of admirable personality and great love of the re¬ 
condite: The Rev. Mr. A. C. Harte, secretary at that time of the 
Mobile Young Men’s Christian Association, and Peter Joseph Hamilton, 

the historian, author of 
“Colonial Mobile” and other 
works. The two put their 
heads together, with the re¬ 
sult that there was formed 
the Iberville Historical So¬ 
ciety of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association o f 
Mobile. This long title was 
shortened in daily use to 
The Iberville Society. 

On September 4, 1901, 
the preliminary meeting was 
held in the Association Hall, 
and Mr. Hamilton was 
elected president pro tern, 
and Mr. Harte, secretary 
pro tern, the others present 
being the writer of these 
lines, and the Hon. F. G. 
Bromberg and Erwin Led- 
yard, associate editor of 
The Register. The membership was increased at the October 3 meeting 
by the addition of one T. A. Taylor. October 5, there were present the 
before named and Louis DeV. Chaudron, W. K. P. Wilson, Leo M. 
Brown, and Cary W. Butt. Messrs. Harte, Wilson and Harry Pillans 
were appointed a committee on constitution and by-laws, and Messrs. 
Craighead, Butt and Chaudron were named to suggest plans for cele¬ 
brating the 200th anniversary of the founding of Mobile. October 11, 
the report on constitution and by-laws was made and adopted, and the 
official name chosen. Mr. Hamilton was elected president, Mr. Brown 
secretary and treasurer, and Mr. Harte, corresponding secretary. 



Dr. Peter Joseph Hamilton 
First President, Iberville Historical Society 
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The first action taken by the society was to visit the site of Fort 
vouis, which Mr. Hamilton had been the first to disclose as situated on 
Twenty-Seven Mile Bluff, Mobile River, and not on Dog River, Mobile 
Bay, as historians previously had thought. The members went by water 
to the spot and spent a half-day there. Mr. Hamilton, who had before 

visited the Bluff, pointed 
out the features, including 
the remains of the public 
well, and the ancient hick¬ 
ory tree that overshadowed 
it. Mr. Butt, walking cas¬ 
ually along the front, no¬ 
ticed something in the clay 
of a gully in the river bank 
that was brighter red than 
the clay, and he excavated 
from the soil a half-burned 
brick, broad and long of 
surface but thin, and clearly 
not the product of modern 
times. Further investiga¬ 
tion showed that there were 
a number of bricks, set as in 
a wall, and these, it was 
judged, constituted all that 
was left of the magazine of 

the fort, the rest having 
fallen into the river in the course of time. All the structures were of 

wood, except the magazine, Mr. Hamilton said. Several of the bricks 
were taken for souvenirs. The writer has one in his possession. 

Following close upon this excursion the Bi-Centennial was cele¬ 
brated January 23, 1902, at the Bluff, the principal feature being the 
dedication there of a granite monument, with this inscription: 



Dr. A. C. Hartk 

First Secretary, Iberville Historical Society 
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Erected by the 
People of Mobile 
January 23, A. D. 1902. 

To commemorate 
The 200th Anniversary 
Of the founding here of 

FORT LOUIS DE LA MOBILE 

By 

Pierre LeMoyne, Sieur dTberville 

And 

Jean Baptiste LeMoyne, Sieur de Bienville. 



The oration was by Prof. Paul Robert, and in French. President 
Hamilton delivered the historical address. 

The night of that day, in Mobile, a great meeting was held under 

the auspices of the Colonial 
Dames, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, 
the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy and the Iber¬ 
ville Society, and a program 
of music and oratory was 
presented. Also, a prize 
poem by Miss Annie Shil- 
lito was read, entitled “The 
Vision of Bienville.” The 
Gesang Verein Frohsinn as¬ 
sisted in the music, as did 
the Mobile Philharmonic 
Society and the Clara Schu¬ 
mann Club. 

May 22, of the same 
year, the society caused to 
be attached to the front of 
the Mobile county court¬ 
house a bronze tablet, which 
reads: 


Dr. Erwin Craighead 

Second President, Iberville Historical Society 
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1902 

To the Glory of God 
And in Honor of 
The Illustrious Brothers 
LeMoyne d’Iberville 
and 


LeMoyne de Bienville 
Who founded 

mobile 

The first Capital of Louisiana 


-L 1 


; s r ' called ,hat bKa “ s ' ot the high water and the flooding of the 
colony lands on several occasions, permission was obtained to move the 

y "s y afTer a ,hTr * T* 'T™' ^ P-e n ne 

yeais after the founding. In 1911, therefore, the society arranged and 

eT ^te aLrti 11 ' Cdebrati ° n ° f the foundin g of Mobile upon its pres- 
’ af ^ er . the movement from Twenty-Seven Mile Bluff There 

was a parade of the civic and military societies, an historical pageant 

and addresses by prominent persons. On this occasion a bronze tablet 
was placed on the front of the City Hall, reading: 



Rabbi Albert P. Moses 
TIurd President, Iberville Historical Society 


The City His Monument. 

To 

Jean Baptiste LeMoyne 
Sieur de Bienville 
1680-1768, 

Who on this spot began 
building 

Fort Louis de la Mobile 
The first capital 
of the 

Province of Louisiana, 
May, A. D. 1711 

Erected by the People of 
Mobile 

May 20, 1911. 

As a further memorial, 
the society caused stone 
markers to be placed so as 
to outline the original 
French city. These mark¬ 
ers bear the fleur de lis and 
are sunk flush with the 
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sidewalks at the several angles. A feature of the celebration was the 
beating of these bounds, and at each angle the school children gave wel¬ 
come, with decorations and songs. 

At the main ceremony, which began with a telegraphed message 
and signal from President Taft, and took place on the site of Fort Louis, 
near Royal and Church Streets, addresses were made by Governor 
Emmet O’Neal, Prof. Alcee Fortier, New Orleans; Dr. Peter Joseph 
Hamilton, Mobile; Consul General Henri Francastel, New Orleans; 
Lord Eustace Percy, representing the British ambassador at Washing¬ 
ton; Andrew LaFargue, representing the mayor of New Orleans; and 
E. C. McMahon, of Montreal, representing the Province of Quebec. At 
night in the Mobile Theatre, formal addresses were delivered by Gover¬ 
nor O’Neal and Professor Fortier. There followed, at 9 o’clock, a ban¬ 
quet in the Battle House, with one hundred participants, Col. Murray 
Wheeler presiding. .The feature of the evening was Consul General 
Francastel’s response in French to the toast to France. Lord Eustace 
Percy voiced the good wishes of Great Britain; Hon. Geo. W. Taylor, 
representative of the first Alabama district, spoke for Mobile; Acting 
Consul General J. L. Marty paid tribute to the flag of Spain; and the 
Rev. Father E. C. de la Moriniere, of Spring Hill College, had for his 
theme the South and her women. The guardianship of the bronze 
tablet was assumed in the name of the city by Mayor Pat J. Lyons. 

In memory of the proceedings a bronze medal was struck, bearing 
the effigies of Iberville and Bienville, the dates of the principal events in 
the history of Mobile, and the representation of the Five Flags to which 

Mobile in her time has given allegiance. 

Some time after this celebration the society caused suitable tablets 
to be placed, marking the historic locations in the city, including the 
house where the Marquis de Lafayette was entertained on the occasion 
of his visit in 1825; the site of John Forbes & Co. the great colonial 
trading house, with branches all through this southern country. Also 
the society moved the ancient cannon that were serving as corner posts 
on Water Street, and mounted some of them in Bienville Square and 
some in Duncan Place. One of these cannon bears the admiralty mark 
and dates from the British occupation in the 1760’s. 

Yet another interesting work in which the society had part was the 
rescuing of the stone placed by Andrew Ellicott in 1799 to mark the 
boundary in Mobile county between the dominions of the King of Spam 
and those of the United States, on the 31 parallel of latitude. The 
stone had been broken in two. It was repaired and a substantial iron 
fence was erected around it. Mr. Donald, a member of the society, was 
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S" 1^“ ta ^ ^ — o' »* -ne S 

Ufe ™*'; e „ ,nembers ara: “The 

under a ” d /Wes, F.orida 

Fort Bon Secours,” by Mr. Chaudrnn • “Th ’ t h , Indian CanaI and 

Mobile,” by Mr Pillans • “TW p ’ . e Fouisia na Purchase and 

, m , y 11 ■ -naans, 1 he Reconstruction Perinrl In » 

Personal Recollections,” by Mr Bromber r ■ “Tnh v A u ™’ ^ 

DeLeon; “A Sketch n f th/r ■ Tr g ’ John Fors y th >” by Mr. 

of this article; “The d'S, MoMe ” * th ' » rf ter 

in Alabama " bv Mr R™,d Senccalture (silk-worm farming) 

Mr. Ledyard. * EoUd ““ s< I“''. "Mobile in War Times.” by 

Rabbi A. G. MoserT IfcfroIlT Hamilt0 ”- Craighead and 

berg, Harry PiSns, Lct„d™'T“ wT' P - G ' B ™m- 
Harte. Rev. Dr. Matthew Brewer Z'o M L w l"' A ' C 

Garrard P H !rr! S s M E. F W W R fcI“ S ' Path'^ rT'”' 0 ^'““ 

SKinzs. sr - 

was ? f the M ° bile C ^ennial in 1911 

the historical society, the memorial of * , m, ™" pallt £ s cooperation with 

receiving from the city council favorableV addrGSSed to the cit y 
appointment of a committee to act with '° nsideratloI b resulting in the 
society, namely Mavor Pat t t „ 6 comrru ttee of the historical 

Inge, Foster K. hT, jl^T^d WT'^ * 

granting of an appropriation of $500 i s' Carrell> and ,he 

Joseph Hamilton was^chosen cLIZ’n o L 7^ '° $1 '° 00 ' Peto 

K. Wilson, secretary, Michael J McDermott f” ” h W ' 

Erwin Craighead, chairman of the budget and o th 7^ ’’ and 

uses. Sub-committee chairmen were Gen I W ' exer - 

Thomas J. Yeend oarade- Mat- iu u • J- W. Whiting, reception; 

Inge, orarions in ih^the Ire H T X’ IT*? ““ <*•« F ' * 

er, ba„ q „et; John F. ^Whee,- 

"“w-,1 ITZTT ^- John D - 

board respectively of LotlTnd S.itTawJ t "" y a " d th ' SCh ° o1 

^ a ^ P(J ’ and general contributions were 
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solicited and obtained, the total fund available being something in excess 
of $7,000. 

Twenty-nine years since 1901 have witnessed the departure of many 
of the company named in this account: Peter Joseph Hamilton (1926), 
Erwin Ledyard, Louis Chaudron, W. K. P. Wilson, Cary Butt, Paul 
Robert, Prof. Alcee Fortier 1914), Colonel Wheeler, General Whiting, 
Mayor Lyons, Richard Hines, Garrard Harris, Paul Boudousquie, 
Cooper DeLeon, John Powers, Louis Donald, Leslie Taylor, William 
Carrell, Judge Austill and Michael McDermott, who died last month. 

Among the living we count the Rev. A. C. Harte, general secretary 
and leader of Young Men’s Christian Association work in Palestine, 
headquarters in Jerusalem; Hon. F. G. Bromberg, legislator and lawyer, 
retired; T. A. Taylor, in business here; Leo M. Brown, prominent at 
the bar; same as to Harry Pillans, former city commissioner, Francis J. 
Inge, former president of the city council, and Mathias Mahorner; Mrs. 
Annie Shillito Howard, employed by the United States Department of 
Commerce, Mobile; Lord Eustace Percy, mentioned only a few days ago 
in the press as British statesman and author, delivering an address at 
the first session of the first annual Yale University Conference on In¬ 
ternational Relations; Hon. Geo. Washington Taylor, of Demopolis, 
now resident in New York; J. L. Marty, vice consul of Spain in Mo¬ 
bile; the Rev. Father De la Moriniere, with Loyola University, New 
Orleans; Rabbi A. G. Moses, active in his charge, Mobile; Jack C. 
O’Connell, with the Times, New York City; F. W. Evans, with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association naval branch, Norfolk; E. W. 
Richie, in the freight office of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
Company, Montgomery; John Craft, apostle of Good Roads, and state 
senator from Mobile county; William Frye Tebbetts, a former col¬ 
lector of the Port of Mobile, in California; Foster K. Hale, former city 
councilman, retired; George W. Flournoy, with The Register newspa¬ 
per; Thomas J. Yeend, real estate; Percy W. Maer, a former collector 
of the Port; and Major John D. Hagan, with the Mobile and Ohio 

Railroad Company. 

Consul General Francastel is no longer vice consul of France, or 
resident of New Orleans. Of Messrs. La Fargue and McMahon I have 

no data. 
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NOON IN BARBOUR COUNTY 

H ea t has baked the sky pure blue,. 
And the earth a copper hue; 

Silent piles of white clouds blow 
lo the Gulf of Mexico,* 

And black buzzards slowly, 

Down the vast deserted sky, 

With the fiery thirst of June 
-tturns the furnace of the noon; 

And the day is bitter-sweet 
To the creatures of the heat. 

Hidden in the dim green brake 
Lons the yellow rattlesnake; 

And the black bass in the cool 
■heels the sunlight in his pool. 

Brilliant creatures flit and turn 
Braising all the suns that burn. 

Crying where the cane brakes lean 
inat the earth is sweet and green; 

Passing like a bit of flame 
ailing God a splendid name, 

a dreamed and spun 

All the wonders of the sun. 


Uwrence Lee, in The Virginia Quarterly Review. 



EARLY HISTORY OF TUSCALOOSA 

By Thomas P. Clinton 

(This article was prepared by the author in 1916, followed by a number of 
other historical studies of the section treated. Mr. Clinton was a contributor to 
the old Alabama Historical Society, and has kindly give to the ALABAMA HIS¬ 
TORICAL QUARTERLY several historical articles which will appear through 
the following issues of the magazine. With no attempt at “fine writing,” Mr. 
Clinton has told the story of the early history of Tuscaloosa in a straightforward 
manner, and it is reproduced without alterations or additions.— Editor.) 

From statements made to me and to others many years ago by 
very old people whose memory went far back into the past century, I am 
convinced that the territory now embraced within the city limits of Tus¬ 
caloosa was originally covered with a dense growth of cane, with an 
occasional oak, beech and mulberry tree. One very old negro told me 
many years ago that he recollected when the locality about the present 
Bell Telephone office consisted of a very marshy swamp, and within 
this swamp were many wildcats and wolves, and that it was considered 
unsafe to visit this swamp at night without a light. But for all this 
danger he said it was a great place for runaway slaves to hide. Another 
party, Mr. Raleigh Pounds, who died a few years back, used to make 
the statement that when a boy he saw parties cutting wagon roads 
through heavy cane brakes in places now comprising the main part of 
town. 

And now to the question as to who were the first white visitors 
to this section. Of course this inquiry would be hard to answer defi¬ 
nitely. In fact no living man can tell who were the first visitors other 
than the Indians; and I can only make mention here of such as I have 
knowledge of. Now it is generally conceded that DeSoto with his 
Spanish army in 1540 came no nearer to our modern Tuscaloosa than 
the village of Erie, in Greene county, and it is generally agreed upon 
that he traveled across Pickens County. But no one claims that he ever 
touched on Tuscaloosa County soil. But twenty-five years after De- 
Soto’s visit to west Alabama, another large body of Spaniards came 
to Alabama, and as some students in history claim, settled in the upper 
part of our present Monroe county. This was in the spring of 1559. 
This Spanish settlement was called Nanapacna, and though short lived, 
was the first settlement of Europeans in the Gulf States. The Gover¬ 
nor of this colony was called Don Tristan DeLuna. 

In the summer of this year, 1559, this colony had become practi¬ 
cally without provisions and were on the verge of starvation. It hap¬ 
pened that among Tristian DeLuna’s men were some who had been 
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with DeSoto through Talladega County in 1540. They told the Gover 

o7c°o co r of ,he plentifui suppiy ° f ««a* indL z„' 

ot Coosa in the present county of Talladega. So two or three hundred 
men were dispatched to the town hoping „ b , ain relief . Xh ar ^ 

at Coosa the early par, of July. They were kindly treated and ,"mo 

resTig X'" 1 ‘T ‘ h \ IndianS ' And here «* Spaniards remained, 

tober in order ^ .“ r T Ab ° M the earl >- Oc- 

tober in order to retain the good will of their Indian friends thev 

agreec to assist them in any way against another Indian tribe supposed 

to be the Natchez. And the Spaniards assisted their InL S 

“ Tiriel keM b°“ Sht ^ ‘ Wm ^ W ° Tdi " g ° f the J our " als 

kept by some of these Spanish students and which are vet 

ex an tj some have entertained the opinion that some of those Indfan 
battles were foueht in Ortnh^r inza x Ube lnaian 
River and the W ’ ’ the confIue ^e of the North 

Holt This W ’ ° r m ^ W ° rds tW ° ° r three miIes east of 
olt. This conclusion was reached by Col H S HalWf (■) u ■ 

constdered an able authority, SO me yeafs ago. Now a we 

SpInM 7oCL°ta OcloL^f wer,h S ’f th TE ^ ^ 

near our modern Tuscaloosa 4,? Wh ° Camo 

Columbus- firs, voy“ ^Love^, ™ *“> 

If we consider the County of Tuscaloosa as well as the ( ,„■ m „, 
tion might here be made of the old “Squaw Shoals Trail" „.i, l’- , 

seventeenth century ran from Fort Okfuskle T 1 , ’ n ‘ he 

on through Tuscaloosa County and crossed the W» T ^ a " d 
Shoals, now known as Lock 17 Th; la r a- rnor plv '- r at Squaw 
Cotton Gin Port in^Nol ' “'f" °* a “ *° 

mention of one Colonel Welsh, traveling this romeVim"'^ 
alUcross the upper end of Tuscaloosa County tha, yi 

b ° m< OmTotm” PiSem^Coumv 6 ' Jt c h h "' a " lhor a “ d P hi| ol°8ht, was 
Tn r rV S inter x red in the family lot of thellte Th’ and died in Montgomery, 

m the Choctaw Nation in Mississinni ate t ^ omas M. Owen. He taught 

■ of the Choctaws, which whnater hT° re i han . ^ enty years and wrotfa 
TORICAL QUARTERLY. Prof hI! produced >n the ALABAMA HIS- 
Institution as the most reliable and prtEcund^stnrPnf^f 3 /^^ the Smithsonian 

0 f" y H u an of hls tlme - He assisted Dr Tohn R <5 ° f ^ ndl ? n hl ?tory of Alabama 
of the Choctaw language by Cyrus Byington ion Swanton ln editing a dictionary 
Ball of the “Creek War of 1813 and 1814.” He ^ w! co ‘ author with T. H. 

translations from the original French anH Qnn * u • a l° numerous manuscript 

State Department of Archives and H.stfy.-ESitor C ° !leCti ° nS ° f the AwS 
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The Alabama Stone 

Another early and unknown visitor to these parts was the party 
or parties who placed the “Alabama Stone”west of the mouth of 
Big Creek and on the north bank of the Warrior, five miles below 
Tuscaloosa. This stone was discovered in 1817 by Thomas Scales. 
Near fifty years ago when I was a child I knew Mr. Scales well. He 
then had the appearance of a very old and feeble man. Briefly speak¬ 
ing the particulars of his finding this stone were as follows: In the 
above mentioned year, 1817, Mr. Scales and his father were clearing 
land on the west bank of Big Creek, and they worked up to an embank¬ 
ment several feet high which ran from the creek to the river. On top 
of the embankment was growing a large poplar tree and at the foot of 
this tree a sand stone two feet long and one foot wide was standing 
partly embedded in the ground. On the stone was carved this in¬ 
scription: “HISPAN ET IND REX 1412.” Now from the fact 
that this stone was on top of the embankment, one would suppose the 
stone was set up when the embankment was made, and a large tree had 
grown on top of the embankment. Reasoning thus we would conclude 
the stone had been placed there a long time before it was found. And 
that the person who put it there was a very early visitor to this part 
of the county. 

Some other early visitors to the spot now occupied by our city 
came through here in June, 1771. An account of these visitors to this 
place can be found in Milbourn’s “Pioneers, Preachers and People of 
the Mississippi”, page 222. And a more elaborate account can be 
found in Pickett’s History of Alabama, reprint page 355. An account 
is given of a number of people coming from Natchez, across the state 
of Mississippi, and then through parts of Alabama. The account con¬ 
tinues and says: “They next made the Warrior at Tuscaloosa Falls, 
which they crossed by alternately wading and swimming from rock 
to rock.” 

Among the people who were in the expedition are mentioned a 
doctor named Dwight and his wife, also two sisters and three broth¬ 
ers named Lyman. These seven people are all whose names are given. 
But there were a number of others along. This was near the closing 
days of the Revolutionary War. These people were very early visitors 

(') The Alabama Stone was sent to the American Antequarian Society, Wor¬ 
cester, Mass., May 1, 1824, by Mr. Silas Dinsmore, of Mobile. A description of 
this interesting object will be presented in some future issue of Alabama Historical 
Quarterly. —Editor. 
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to Tuscaloosa and Northport, in fact, the first of whom I had ever 
heard of visiting the spot where Northport now stands. 

Mrs. Crawley's Rescue 

The next white person who came to the place where Tuscaloosa 
now stands was a Mrs. Crawley of Humphries County, Tennessee. She 
was taken from her home in April, 1812, and remained a captive among 

months'Diff * T u Warri ° r ^ f ° r ab ° Ut six or seven 

months. Different parties have written of Mrs. Crawley’s captivity 

and rescue And they have quoted the writing of Col. George S. 

a ThlS aCC ° Unt 15 very cIear and concise. But as it has been 
published several times, I deem it better to reproduce here a letter de 

f cnta g her misfortune. This letter was published in a Nashville nape, 

m the spring of 1812. It was by Mr. William Henry to Mr John I 

Henry, of Williams County, Tennessee. It reads as flwl ': 3 ^ 

“St. Stephens, Mobile, 26 of June, 1812. 

, } h ^ Ve , thls day seen Mrs - Crawley, who was carried off 

by the Creeks from the mouth of Duck River in Tennessee 

She is at Mr. Gaines this place. It would chill the blood 
of any human being to hear her tell her lamentable story 
S e says she was in her home and her husband was absent 
when e even of the monsters attacked her early in the morn- 
g. She saw them coming—heard their hellish screams and 
immediately shut the door and placed herself against it’ and 
rests,ed their attacks ,o force i, open as long 8 as she « 
able. Another woman, Mrs. Manly, who had come to her 

M? iil rS ' Crawley ’ s) and whose babe was only seven days 
old told her it was useless to hold the door for they would get 

* at last; at J e ^ h qdte overcome, the door was forTed open 
upon her and flung around so as to hide her behind it The 
rnd,ans tmmediately rushed in and the poor woman ' (Mrs 

. :: n, y and her babe “’ere the first victims. Still standing 
behmd the door Mrs. Crawley, saw them kill one of her oZ 

children in the house, shoot another in the yard and t t 

Mrs ManV’o a y ar a> and two of 

Mrs Manly s A young man of the name of Hays she also 

saw killed. Another little child, her own she saw hid V k 

,n the cellar. When she was discoverld she smL f a 

and caught hold of „„ e of the Indians and begged for herlfe 

et tarn. Then they plundered the house andfroug^ he 
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to a village on the Black Warrior River, where they prepared 
to kill her and dug a grave for her; but the squaw who had 
charge of her gave her instruction and she made her escape 
the night before she was to be put to death. The chief man 
of the village was disposed to be peaceable, and bought her 
after her escape and sent several of his young men to hunt 
for her, by whom she was found after two or three days, half 
starved and half naked and brought by them to this place. 

The citizens are vieing with each other to make her situation 
comfortable, and have her conveyed to her friends. She seems 
to be a modest, well disposed woman.” 

The above extract is all in Mr. Henry’s letter that has reference 
to Mrs. Crawley’s case. Mr. Henry is in all probability mistaken in 
the statement about the chief’s “young men” bringing her to St. Steph¬ 
ens. For Col. Gaines expressly states in his writing that she was res¬ 
cued and brought to his home in St. Stephens by Tandy Walker, a 
white man. For the next year or two this man Walker rendered very 
valuable services in the Creek war, which was started with the battle 
of Burnt Corn, in July, 1813. Now the strong probabilities are that 
Mrs. Crawley was the first white woman who ever visited Tuscaloosa 
or more properly speaking—at that time—“Black Warrior’s Town.” 
Miss Mary Gordon Duffy, of Blount Springs, a few years ago, wrote 
thus about Mrs. Crawley’s return to Tennessee: “Upon her return 
home it is quite probable her party came up the St. Stephens road, now 
called the Greensboro road, to Tuscaloosa and followed the Indian trail 
by McMaths Spring and Mound Campground (old Jonesboro) through 
what is now Elyton, and continued along the same trail through the 
territory of the present city of North Birmingham and past Mount 
Pinson to Bearmeat Cabin (Blountsville) on to Tennessee via Ditto’s 
landing (Whitesburg). The Indian who lived at Mount Campground 
around Elyton, often spoke of a white woman who had been a captive 
going back home and the fine horses they rode. Old Bearmeat, owner 
of the cabin, was said to be a very intelligent Indian, and from consid¬ 
erable dealings with the United States agents and his frequent trips to 
Huntsville, spoke English very well, frequently said that she passed 
through his village and that he had conversed with her. 

The late Mr. Thomas Nations, one of the earliest pioneers of 
Blountsville valley, and who owned a beautiful estate and fine brick 
mansion on the Huntsville road about two miles north of Blountsville, 
often said that the party of gentlemen and Mrs. Crawley passed up that 
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road. In reading a copy of the treaty of Fort Jackson, one is im¬ 
pressed with the idea that the brutal treatment of Mrs. Crawley and 
the Fort Mims massacre of August 30th, 1813, were the two main in¬ 
centives in bringing on the Creek War. 

Coffees Visit 

The next white visitors to the town of Tuscaloosa, of which we 
have any knowledge, were eight hundred Tennessee calvarymen un¬ 
der command of Gen. John Coffee. This was in October, 1813, and 
according to Pickett, must have been near the fifteenth of the month. 
They came to burn the Indian town, which they did. In this body of 
Tennessee calvarymen was the celebrated David Crockett. In his 
biography written by himself and published in 1843, I find page 72 
as follows: “We pushed on till we got to what was called the Black 
Warrior s Town, which stood near the very spot where Tuscaloosa now 
stands, which is the seat of Government for the State of Alabama. 
The Indian town was a large one; but when we arrived we found that 
the Indians had all left it. There was a large field of corn standing 
out, and a pretty good supply in some of the cribs. There was also a 
fine quantity of dried beans, which was very acceptable to us; and 
without delay we secured them as well as the corn, and then burned 
the town to ashes. After that we left the place. In the field where we 
gathered the corn we saw plenty of fresh Indian tracks and we had 
no doubt they had been scared off by our arrival. That evening we 
got as far back as the encampment we made the night before we 
reached Black Warrior’s Town, which we had just destroyed.” 

Black Warrior Town 

Now there have been different places mentioned as to the location 
of this Indian town. But I always preferred to believe the statement 
of Martin Simins in the matter. He was bridgekeeper during the war 
and perhaps was sometime before. He had for quite a time been a 
preacher among the Choctaw Indians, and came to Tuscaloosa in 1818, 
two years after the first white settlers. He used to say that the In¬ 
dian town was on the property now owned by Mr. E. N. C. Snow 
on the Sanders Ferry road, one and one half miles west of Tuscaloosa, 
and known as the Inge place at one time and later as the O’Connor 
place. And immediately across the road, on the south side of the road 
stood the Seminole fort. I have the testimony of different persons to 
this effect. First, I will say that more than twenty-five years ago an 
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old gentleman, Elias Wilson, told me of the statement of his grand¬ 
father, Wm. Wilson, who in the early settlement of Tuscaloosa lived 
at this old Inge place. He came here in 1816, the year the first set¬ 
tlers came. And he made the statement to his grandson, Elias Wilson, 
that the old Indian fort stood just across the road in front of his house. 
That would have placed the edge of the fort in my field about one hun¬ 
dred yards west of my house in Section 29, and the Indian town stood 
across the road in Section 28, road being a section line. A very old 
negro named Charles Whitfield, who died thirteen years ago, told me 
that he remembered the remnants of the old fort as it appeared when 
he was a boy. And perhaps fifteen years ago I had this particular 
field subsoiled and deeply broken and there were plowed up several 
large Indian cooking vessels and other relics on this particular spot. 
So everything being considered I think it safe to conclude that this 
was the location of the old fort. 

Now yet pursuing the subject of early visitors to Tuscaloosa, and 
before any actual settlers came, we next take notice of Col. John Mc- 
Kee (1 > and the Choctaw Chief, Pu$hmatha, (2) with their Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indian soldiers, who came in the latter part of October, 
1813. This is according to Pickett’s statement. He says they came 
here to burn the Indian town, but found it already destroyed, it having 
been burned a short while—perhaps about ten days sooner—by General 
Coffee and his Tennessee soldiers. I have in my possession a copy of 
the muster roll of Pushmatha’s Choctaw warriors who were with him 
the following February, four months afterwards. Whether these were 
the same soldiers who accompanied him and Col. McKee to this place, 
we have no way to determine. But I would suppose that they were. 
To insert these Choctaw names here would lengthen this article en¬ 
tirely too long. They were copied from the records in the War De¬ 
partment at Washington. Col. McKee afterwards lived in Tuscaloosa 


( x )Col. John McKee, a native of Virginia, was born about 1782, and died in 
1834 in Greene County, at the home of Col. Gould. He was appointed by Presi¬ 
dent Madison as Government Agent to the Chickasaw Indians in West Alabama 
and East Mississippi in 1812, and was active in the Creek Indian War of 1813-14. 
He served in Congress from Alabama 1823-29. At the latter date he was ap¬ 
pointed one of the commissioners to negotiate the Treaty of _ Dancing Rabbit, by 
which a large tract of land west of the Tombigbee was acquired from the Choc¬ 
taws. He never married. See Lamb’s Biographical Dictionary of the United 


States, 1903, Vol. 5, Page 262. 

party of Choctaws under Pushmataha and Mushullatubba, another 
Choctaw Chief, formed a part of the American army opposing the hostile Creeks 
during the Indian War of 1913-14. Pushmataha, whose origin remains in mystery, 
won the rank of Chief by merit. He was among the Indian Chiefs who made a 
formal address of welcome to Gen. LaFayette at Washington, in 1825. 
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for quite awhile and was the first representative from this Sixth Con¬ 
gressional District in the lower house of Congress. He died a good 
many years ago in Eutaw. The next white visitors to the place, and 
as far as my knowledge the last, before the settlers, was Col. David 
Crockett, on a second visit to the place and two companions with him. 
These two companions were named Rich and Robertson. This was 
in the early fall of 1815. In his autobiography elsewhere in this paper 
referred to, Crockett mentions on page 105 as follows: 

“The next fall three of my neighbors and myself determined to ex¬ 
plore a new country. Their names were Robertson, Frazier and Rich.” 

Now it might be here remarked that some authorities claim that 
on this journey with Colonel Crockett was Luther Morgan, the first 
owner of Blount Springs. But Crockett makes no mention of this. He 
continues, “We set out from Tennessee for the Creek country, cross¬ 
ing the Tennessee River; and after having made day’s travel, we stopped 
at the home of one of my acquaintances who had settled there after the 
war. Resting here a day. Frazier turned out to hunt, being a great 
hunter, but he got badly bit by a poisonous snake and we left him and 
went on. We passed through a large rich valley called Jones Valley, 
where several other families had settled, and continued on our course 
till we came near the place where Tuscaloosa now stands. Here we 
camped, as there were no inhabitants and hobbled our horses for the 
night. 

“About two hours before day we heard the bells of our horses 
going back the way we had come and they started to leave us. As 
soon as it was daylight I started in pursuit of them on foot and carry¬ 
ing my rifle, which was a heavy one. I went ahead the whole day, 
wading creeks and swamps and climbing mountains; but I couldn’t 
overtake our horses, though I could hear of them at every house they 
passed. I found that I could not catch up with them, and so gave up 
the hunt and started back to the last house I passed and stayed until 
morning. From the best calculations I could make I had walked over 
fifty miles that day.” 

Some parties who have written on the subject and studied the 
matter claim that Colonel Crockett was then very near the spot where 
the Woodward furnace^ now stands. They base their statement on the 
fact that Colonel Crockett had stayed at the house of John Jones, the 
first settler of Jones Valley. Further on in his account Colonel Crock¬ 
ett mentions being very sick from his long walk and that some friendly 


(1) —Birmingham. 
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Indians offered him some ripe melons. We might infer that if it was 

yet watermelon time, it must have been early in the fall and in the year 
1815 that he made this visit. 

(Continued in Next Issue ) 



GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


(The Genealogical Department of The Alabama Historical Quar¬ 
terly will be conducted by Miss Mary R. Mullen, Librarian and 
Research Expert of the Alaabma State Department of Archives 
and History. Extracts from letters received in this Department 
from correspondents all over the country, asking for information 
concerning family connections, will be reproduced in this Depart¬ 
ment with the hope that some one reading it may supply Miss Mul¬ 
len with the information wanted. A number of such inquiries are 
presented below. Answers coming to the magazine will be printed in 
the next issue. Editor.) 

GAMMAGE—Revolutionary record of Thomas Gammage, 
who died and is buried in Selma, Dallas County, Ala. Also parents 
of Elizabeth Williams who married Thomas Towner Gammage, 
in 1824, in Columbus, Ga. Mrs. R. C. R. 

MOORE—Information about John Moore and his wife, Su¬ 
sannah Harrison, of Pickens County, Ala. Susannah Harrison had 
a brother, Benjamin Harrison. Mrs. W. C. C. C. 

VAWTER—Any information about this family. Mourning 
Vawter married James Robinson in 1826. Anything about Joseph 
Robinson and his wife (name unknown). James Robinson held a 
grant of land, Range 9, W. Huntsville. Mrs. G. E. B. 

TAYLOR—Jeremiah, or Jerry Taylor, who prior to War Be¬ 
tween the States lived near Gadsden, Ala. His son, Henry Frank¬ 
lin LaFayette Taylor, married Tabitha Dorcas Lee. He died in a 
hospital at Richmond, Va., during the war. Jeremiah Taylor was 
said to be a member of family of Col. Richard Taylor, father of 
Zachary Taylor. Mrs. J. N. P. 

PRUITT, PRUETT, PREWITT—Any information, records, 
etc., that are obtainable for use in a family history. 

BUCHANNAN—William Gra Buchannan, born June 25, 1795, 
married in September, 1819, to Susanah Fletcher. The Buchannan 
family lived in Tennessee and Alabama and later moved to Texas. 
Any information will be gratefully received by Mrs. F. B. B. 



SMITH Data wanted on Henry Smith, of Sweetwater, Ala. 
He was born about 1800 and was married three times. His last 
wife was Rebecah Beckwith. The Smith family was originally 
from Virginia, going to North Carolina and later to Alabama. A. C. 

JENNINGS—Information about Creed Marklen Jennings who 
lived in Wetumpka, Ala., many years ago. Mrs. J. C. W. 

TILLMAN—Any information about John Miller Tillman and 

John Moore Tillman, who enlisted with an Alabama regiment in 
1846. S. F. T. 

WIMBISH—James Wimbish in his will filed in Prince Ed¬ 
ward County, Va., Feb. 1761, mentions daughter, Martha, wife of 
Hugh Challis, daughter Ann, wife of William Baldwin; daughter 
Sarah, wife of Rev. Wm. James Gorden; daughter Mary, wife of 
James Thaxton; and four sons, James, Samuel, John and Benjamin. 
Information about any or all of these. Mrs. J. N. M. 



EDITORIAL 


The responsibility of bringing together and editing the contents of 
The Alabama Historical Quarterly, together with its general manage¬ 
ment, devolves upon the director of the Alabama State Department of 
Archives and History, by resolution of the Board of Trustees. It will 
be the policy of the Editor to present through the pages of this maga¬ 
zine as great a variety of subject matter as can be suitably arranged. 
The purpose of the magazine is to disseminate facts about the State, 
not only its past history but history in the making, and thereby stimu¬ 
late a wider interest. It is hoped that the publication will make an 
appeal to the scholar as well as to the immature student who aspires 
to acquire a firmer grasp of the subject. 

The Alabama Historical Quarterly will be issued as a State publica¬ 
tion in 1,000 copies each quarter. The men and women whose names 
have been placed upon the list to receive the magazine have accepted 
the gift with the agreement that they will assist in preparing, and se¬ 
curing from others, desirable material for its pages. 

Governor Bibb Graves, in his announcement of the publication of 
the Quarterly, has clearly set forth the reasons why it should be estab¬ 
lished and maintained. It must be remembered by the readers that the 
magazine is made up in the course of the day's work, the task attended 
with numerous interruptions, and is the product of inexperience in this 
particular undertaking, for all of which reasons it is subject to imperfec¬ 
tions and open to criticism. Suggestions and contributions are cordially 
invited with the understanding, of course, that they are accepted without 
remuneration other than a sense of gratification in performing a patri¬ 
otic action. 

The archives of the State of Alabama during its history as Terri¬ 
tory and State, covering a period of 113 years, are practically complete 
and are being classified and organized by the Department. In addition 
to the rich store of history in the correspondence comprising these ar¬ 
chives, the Department has a considerable body of manuscript material 
that it has assembled during its almost thirty years of activity, all of 
which will be drawn upon for this publication. However, there are still 
many valuable manuscript collections in private hands that should be 
placed in the keeping of the State itself. The Department of Archives 
and History cordially invites the co-operation of the owners of this class 
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of materials. Many persons are deeply attached to documents of this 
type, and are unwilling to see the originals pass out of their hands. 
They might in such cases lend the letters, diaries, etc., to the Department 
for copying or for use in this magazine. It is hoped that consideration 
will be given to this suggestion. 

In order that the people of the State may have a better under¬ 
standing of the operations of the various Departments each issue of the 
Alabama Historical Quarterly will present the story of at least one. 
The first issue, appearing in the Spring as it does, appropriately pre¬ 
sents facts about the Department of Game and Fisheries. The Summer 
issue will carry a story about the Department of the Adjutant General. 

Beginning in the next issue a department will be provided calling 
attention to articles, poems, books, etc., by Alabama writers in current 
publications or issuing from the press. The Editor will appreciate hav¬ 
ing her attention called to such publications. The same request applies 
to new creations by Alabamians in other fields, such as invention, paint¬ 
ing, sculpture, etc. The purpose in giving this information to the public 
is to create a greater self consciousness on the part of the State in re¬ 
gard to the talent of its people. 


(Mrs.) Maris BankhSad OwSn. 



